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BOUT bringing Delia Ses- 
A sions to the house, Annie 
Dee was as good as her 
word. She had met her several 
times at church entertainments 
and at the reading room of the 
library, and had found her quaint 
and interesting. To be sure, Delia 
seemed a little reluctant to accept 
Annie Dee’s first invitation. She 
seemed to be saying, ‘‘Are you 
sure you want me? Haven’t you 
heard my story? Haven’t they 
told you that my mother was a 
thief or a crazy woman—or both? 
Are you my friend in spite of it 
or because you know nothing of 
it??? 

But that unspoken inquiry met 
with no response from Annie Dee. 
It was not always possible to tell 
what was going on in the mind 
of that capricious young person. 
Delia Sessions spent some time 
wondering about it the day that 
she first went to the Wardell cot- 


Annie Dee was waiting for her 
at the gate, and waved so gay a 
welcome to her that Delia invol- 
untarily quickened her footsteps. 
She was a girl with few friends 
—with none who answered the 
need of her starved heart. Her 
life had been shadowed by the 
knowledge of her mother’s malady 
and by the realization that her 
story was passed on to strangers 
by her Dalroy neighbors. Loyalty 
to her dead mother, pride, shyness 
and sensitiveness had caused her 
to draw within herself, and she 
confided in no one, not even her 
elderly cousin, the postmistress 
of Dalroy, with whom she lived. 
Delia served her as housekeeper, 
and their relations seemed to end 
with their practical service to each 
other. 

‘* How nice of you not to be 
late,’’ said Annie Dee as she went 
out into the lane to meet her. 
‘*Mother and Rue are both going 
out presently, and I want them 
to meet you before they go. Isn’t 
this a wonderful day ?’’ 

“It is a pretty day,’’ said Delia 
primly. ‘‘But I don’t often think 
about the weather; do you?’’ 

‘*T should say I did. I’m dread- 
fully particular about my weather. 
There isn’t a better critic of it 
anywhere. No one can make more 
cheerful noise over a good day or 
more of a row over a bad one than I can.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s on account of the bad days that 
I taught myself not to pay much attention 
to the good ones,’’ Delia explained. ‘‘Not to 
care how things come, or whether they’re 
good or bad, that’s my idea of getting along 
in life.’? 

When Delia entered the house she looked 
about her with shy enjoyment. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I never dreamed you’d 
have a place like this! The house always 
seemed to me like a little ruin. How did 
you make it look so bright ?’’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t a ruin—it was only lone- 
some!’? said Annie Dee, laughing. ‘‘We 
heartened it up, chucked it under the chin, 
slapped it on the back, and it felt better at 
once. Mother, this is Miss Sessions. Rue, 
you’ve met Delia Sessions? Oh, don’t be 
frightened, Delia; that isn’t a rat you see 


under the chair. It’s only another of our | An individualist converted into a codperator | on to one of the squirrels, which had leaped | 


guests—one of the Rysdael squirrels. They’re 
making rather free here just now, and I sup- 
pose we ought to discipline them, but when 
they sit up begging with their hands on their 
hearts, we can’t resist them.’’ 

' ‘‘T only stayed to welcome you, Miss Ses- 
sions,’’ said Mrs. Wardell, smiling at the girl 
in her motherly way. ‘‘We’re having a 
meeting at Mrs. Thwait’s this afternoon at 
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WHEN HE RECOGNIZED HER, THE SMILE GAVE PLACE TO A FROWN. 
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asked the girl earnestly. ‘‘I’d 
like to take up some course of 
study and improve myself.’’ 
‘*Yes, a club for social and 
literary purposes with a little music and 
art thrown in. Maybe we shall do some 
village improvement work, too. I’d like 
a tree-planting day and a children’s day 


might come to resemble her cousin, 
and it was that fear that had set 
her to cultivating the habit of in- 
difference. Yet here were these 
people, so delightful, so different from any 
she knew, treating her like a possible 
friend! A warm little glow of self-appre- 
ciation flooded the girl. The tight ex- 
—even a mother’s day.’’ pression about her mouth relaxed; her 
‘*T don’t think I like set occasions, ’’ said awkwardness disappeared. 
the girl. ‘‘Anniversaries are quite as likely | Rue brought in some cakes and lemonade 
to be dismal reminders as glad ones. Italways | and put them on a taboret. 
annoys me to have people decide that they’ll| ‘‘My humble contribution,’’ she said. ‘‘ Also 
be happy on a certain day. I suppose I’m! my peace offering. I am off to the woods, 
obstinate, but it makes me want to close my | Miss Sessions, to find a good place for a picnic. 
doors and sulk.’’ | Mother is giving a woodland party next week 
Mrs. Wardell laughed good -humoredly. | while the Curtises are here, and as I’m cursed 
‘*You’re a born individualist, then. Well, if, with a systematic mind and can’t leave things 
| we can get you into our club and make a coép- | to chance, I must go and find the precise spot. 
| erator out of you, we shall be fortunate indeed. | ‘‘Get down, you little beggar!’ she went 





| is the most effective human being in the world. upon her shoulder. ‘‘I’ve fed you till you’re 
| Forgive me for leaving you. I shall hope to’ in danger of your life from indigestion. 
eall on your cousin and yourself some time, ‘*We ought not to allow them in the house, ’’ 
| for I shouldn’t think of waiting for such a| she said to Delia, ‘‘but we’re such weak 
| busy woman as your cousin to call on me.’’ | characters that we can’t refuse them.’’ 

Delia flushed through her dark skin. She | After Rue had gone from the room Delia 
| was always ready to discount kind things that Sessions sat thinking for a moment or two in 
| were said to her, but it was impossible to dis- | silence, while Annie Dee served the iced drink. 
Could it be, she wondered, | This family was the kind she had always 
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She wondered why she so seldom 
went to the woods. Dalroy was 
surrounded by lovely groves and 
it had its fine river, but she had 
made no use of them. She had 
always excused herself by saying 
she had no friend to go with her, 
yet here was this much - sought 
young woman going by herself, 
and well pleased at the prospect, 
apparently. There was something 
the matter with herself, Delia 
decided. She lacked ‘‘go’’; she 

did not know enough to use what 

opportunities for pleasure she had ! 

‘*Please undo my chain, sister !’’ 
Rue called, and Annie Dee ran to 
unclasp the delicate strand of gold 
about Rue’s neck. A small stone, 
a topaz, yellow as living sunshine 
and clear as crystal, hung from 
the chain. Delia had noticed it 
swinging gayly in its golden cir- 
clet, and had thought it just the 
sort of jewel for a girl like Rue to 
wear. 

‘*Did you bring your sewing?’’ 
asked Annie Dee when they were 
settled by themselves. ‘‘I’m so 
glad! I’m embroidering little bas- 
kets of pink roses on these towels. 
Aren’t they sweet? I’m making 
mother a set of a dozen. What 
are you making? Oh, a bureau 
cover! How pretty! Aren’t you 
glad you’re a girl? Boys missa 
lot by not sewing, don’t they? I 
think they have a very dull time 
of itin their offhours. Don’t you 
hate to have a man round the 
house all day ?’’ 

‘**T don’t know, for I never had 
one. My father died years ago, 
and I’ve no brother.’’ 

‘*How stupid of me! But Iam 
that way—stupid. I don’t see 
why. You’d think I was going to 
be intelligent to hear me talk— 
that is, if you didn’t listen too 
long. My father is dead, too, but 
I’ve a brother. Of course you 
mustn’t think that I dislike men, 
Delia. I was only meaning that 
I liked to have little times like this 

when I could be a complete girl and 
not have to live up to any masculine 
ideas. ’’ 

Meanwhile, Rue had turned her 
back on the town, wandered down 
the lane, climbed a fence, crossed a 
meadow and come at last to Borrow’s 
woods. The spell of the summer 
was waning, but only to yield to the 
charm of approaching fall. 

As Rue made her way along a wood path 
she suddenly came upon a man down on his 
knees, with a magnifying glass in his hand, 
bending over a granite boulder. That slack, 
loose-jointed figure, that great head, those 
rough clothes belonged to Esau Rysdael, the 
old school-teacher. He had never spoken to 
Rue, and had seemed not so much as to recog- 
nize the existence of herself or of her family, 
yet Rue, seeing him there, felt unaccount- 
ably social. 
le u Rysdael heard Rue’s feet crunching 
among the twigs and looked up with a smile; 
but when he recognized her, the smile gave 
place to a frown. That put Rue on her 
mettle. Why should she, feeling as glad to 
be alive as she did, be disliked by a Rysdael 
or by anyone? 

‘*Exeuse me, ’’ she said in the musical voice 
| that was so much like her mother’s. ‘‘Is 
it that ladybird you are looking at through 
your glass ?’’ 

As Rue spoke, Esau Rysdael looked her 
over; and as he looked, the frown slowly 
| smoothed away. 

‘*The ladybird,’’ he said deliberately, ‘‘is 

| @ mere intruder. ’’ 

| ‘*Like myself,’’ said Rue, flushing. 
‘*Both you and the ladybird have a right 

|to the woods,’? he replied. Then, after 
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which we hope to form a woman’s club for that these newcomers, so gracious in manner, wanted people to be—the kind they were in| a pause, he added, ‘‘I am collecting lichens. 
Dalroy—and not exclusively for middle-aged | really knew how little account in Dalroy she books! She could see Rue in the adjoining | It is a delicate business. Look at this fairy 
ladies. We hope to make it so interesting | 


|and her cousin were? Her cousin was, after | room tying on her graceful sun hat, and wished | lace that I am trying to detach from the rock 
that our young friends will consent to join.’’ | all, only a little, worried, wizened, ill-favored that she and Annie Dee were going to the | and transfer uninjured to my book.’’ 
“Will it be a study club, Mrs. Wardell?’?| woman. Delia desperately feared that she | woods, too; but she was too shy to propose it.| Rue drew near, and saw upon the rough 
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surface of the boulder an exquisite pink tracery 
finer than any imaginable needlework. 

‘*T have counted ten varieties of lichen upon 
this one boulder,’’ went on the naturalist, 
‘‘which is really quite a number, though not 
exceptional—not at all exceptional. Are you 
interested in lichens ?’’ 

‘*T haven’t had much chance to learn of such 
things, and haven’t availed myself, I’m afraid, 
of such chances as have come my way. But 
I should like—oh, immensely !—to know about 
them. I was thinking as I came along that I 
could only look at the woods with ignorant 
and uncomprehending eyes. ’’ 

‘* Ah, you feel that, do you?’’ cried the old 
teacher with a sudden light in his face. ‘‘It 
is something to have got as far as that.’’ 

‘*T feel it deeply,’’ said Rue. ‘‘Will you 
tell me how I can learn the things I wish to 
know? I can’t go to school any more because 
I must work. My vacation is almost over.’’ 

‘* You are fortunate,’’ he said shortly. 
‘*How would you feel if you had a prolonged 
vacation thrust upon you? What if you had 
been used to one work for years and suddenly 
found your occupation gone ?’’ 

Rue’s swift thought told her that he would 
not have spoken like that in another place, 
but the quiet woods put them apart from the 
usual conventionalities. 4 

‘*T should find it very hard, Mr. Rysdael.’’ 

‘*Yet my daughter tells me, Miss Wardell, 
that you sympathize with the action taken in 
regard to me.’’ He looked at her with the 
sharp gaze of the schoolmaster. ‘‘You see, I 
speak out what is in my mind.’’ 

‘*And so do I,’’ answered Rue. ‘‘I only 
said that I believed in progress, and that I 
knew there were new things in teaching 
—things that made pupils enthusiastic 
over their lessons. I thought Dalroy 
should have the benefit of them. I didn’t 
mean to offend your daughter. ’’ 

The old naturalist lifted the ladybird on 
one finger and looked at it for a moment 
with whimsical enjoyment of its beauty ; 
then, as it took wing, he turned to Rue 
with a smile. ; 

‘*T know that we have seemed bad 
neighbors, ’’ he said; ‘‘but my girl, Lena, 
can’t bring herself to take up with anyone 
who doesn’t stand by me.’’ 

‘*T don’t blame her, ’’ Rue declared. ‘‘I 
thought it sweet of her all the time. When- 
ever I’ve started to feel angry at the way 
she treated us, I’ve straightway forgiven 
her because I liked her for being so loyal 
to you.’’ 

‘*You see,’’ went on the man, ‘‘the situ- 
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tional man in the county. Now I’ve been 
put in the wrong by a couple of women 
with a lot of fads. It has been humiliating. ’’ 

Rue made no answer. She wondered whether 
he in his heart of hearts did not know that he 
was being unjust. 

**Of course, ’’ he said in a.changed tone, ‘‘I 
must admit that Iam never so happy as when 
I can go about the woods and amuse myself.as 
I am doing to-day. If I had been allowed to 
bring my classes to the woods, I could have 
taught them something worth the knowing— 
something they could not have learned from 
everyone. I tried it yearsago. But do you sup- 
pose the fanatics in the three R’s would let me 
do that? Nota bit of it. I must stay in the 
classroom with my pupils and hold them to the 
same unchanging round. SoI did. I gave them 
so much of what they wanted that I suppose 
they got tired of it.’ He sighed heavily. 

‘*You were ahead of your time. Why don’t 
you form woodland classes now, Mr. Rysdael ?’’ 

He shook his head gloomily and did not 
answer. There was something almost childlike 
about him in spite of his schoolmaster manner. 

‘* Are lichens your specialty ?’’ Rue asked, 
with her eyes shining with sympathy. 

‘*Lichens? Oh, no, I cannot say that they 
receive more of my attention than many other 
things. All plants, all flowers, all trees in- 
terest me, though not more than bird and 
animal life. Won’t you step over to the house 
some day and see my specimens? Or perhaps 
they would not interest you?’’ 

He looked wistful, almost timid, like one 
who fears to have his invitation refused. 

‘‘Of course I’ll come!’’ Rue cried. ‘‘If you 
will make my peace with your daughter. ’’ 

‘*Rasily done, easily done,’’ he said quickly. 
‘*Lena likes you now—wants to know you. 
It’s only her great loyalty to me that makes 
her act as she does. I wish she’d get out more 
and forget our troubles; but she stays in and 
broods over what is to become of us.’’ 

‘*Yes, of course,’? Rue murmured. ‘‘You’ll 
be wanting to do something soon.’’ With the 
words came an idea. ‘‘O Mr. Rysdael, why 
not write a book on lichens?’’ she demanded. 
‘*Why, you’d love to, wouldn’t you? Think 
what ‘fairy tales of science’ you could tell and 
what illustrations you could have! Just faney 
a colored print of that!’? Rue pointed to the 
marvelous tracery of the fronded lichen on the 
rock. ‘‘Why, you must have endless things 
to say on the subject,’’ she added. 

Esau Rysdael looked at her from under his 
overhanging eyebrows. Absurdly enough, he 
was shier than ever. He seemed to be want- 
ing this resourceful young person to go on. 
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‘“‘Tt is what you really care for, isn’t it, Mr. | you see she would? After all she has suffered, | and all three Wardells, turning at once, saw 


Rysdael? If you wrote a book on the subject, | she’d never commit such a fault. 


And what- | Miss Ferris, acknowledged queen of the town 


wouldn’t there be a demand for it in schools | ever you do, never, never let a hint of this | gossips, standing there, with a sardonic smile 


and colleges? You could write it interest- | get out. 


ingly and yet in such a way that it would 
serve for a textbook. ’’ 

She received no answer. The old teacher 
seemed to be thinking, and his eyes fell again 
to the granite boulder. Then he looked up 
with a smile. 

‘‘T believe that it’s worth thinking abouf.’’ 

It seemed to Rue the right minute to go—she 
would vanish and leave him to do his thinking. 
She gave him her best smile and bow and 
hastened on into the sunlit grove beyond. It 
was very pleasant there—just the place for the 
picnic. She would have liked to linger, but 
she was so eager to tell her family about her 
meeting with Mr. Rysdael that she turned and 
hastened homeward by another path. 

The cottage was wrapped in quiet. Feeling 
certain that Annie Dee was sleeping, Rue 
stole in noiselessly; and sure enough, curled 
up in the hammock lay her little sister, dead 
to joys and troubles. 

Rue.had that feeling of vague and utterly 
senseless irritation she always felt when she 
got home and found her mother absent. There 
was no one at all to talk to, although there 
was so much to tell. She made the best of it 
by treating herself to a glass of cool milk and 
looking over a magazine while she rested. 
Then she took a cool bath and dressed herself 
in the thinnest frock she could find—a white 
lawn, sprigged with yellow buttercups. 

‘*My little topaz goes nicely with this,’’ she 
said half aloud. ‘‘I’ll put that on.’”’ 

She remembered that before leaving for the 
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woods. she had tossed the chain and pendant 
on her dressing table; but it was not there now. 

‘“*Annie Dee has put it away,’’ she said to 
herself, and searched in the little box where 
she kept her ‘‘pretties.’’ It was not there, 
however, or in the drawers of the dressing 
table. Could Annie Dee have put it on? It 
was not likely, but on the chance of finding it 
round her sister’s neck, she stole out to the 
hammock. Annie Dee’s white throat was bare. 

As Rue gazed at her sister, Annie Dee’s 
eyelids fluttered and opened. 

“Oh, it’s you, sister? Is it time to get 
supper?’’ Annie Dee cried. 

‘*I’m sorry I wakened you, dear. No, it’s 
not: quite supper-time. I was looking for my 
little chain and pendant. I can’t find them.’’ 

‘*You dropped them on the dressing table —’’ 

“IT know. They’re not there.’’ 

Annie Dee leaped from her hammock and 
ran to the bedroom. She searched everywhere. 
Then she turned a white face toward her sister. 

‘*Tt’s the queerest thing in the world !’’ 

‘Don’t mind so much, honey! What’s the 
matter with you, anyway ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing at all. I saw the necklace after 
you left. Delia Sessions was looking at it. 
She said that she thought the way the stone 
was set was charming. She—she was looking 
at it when I went to speak to a delivery man. ”’ 

The words seemed to die in her throat. She 
tried to strangle the memories as they were 
born; but in spite of all she could do the 
stories she had heard of Delia Sessions’s half- 
demented, thieving, piteous little mother came 
trooping back, and along with them Miss Fer- 
ris’s remarks about the resemblance between 
Delia and her mother. 

‘*People wonder,’’ Miss Ferris had said, ‘‘if 
she’ll follow in her mother’s footsteps.’’ 

Rue was remembering all, too, as her sister 
could see ; both of them were trembling as they 
did when they saw anything ugly or cruel, 
and the younger sister put the thoughts of 
both into words when she said: 

‘‘Oh, I wish mother would come!’’ 

Almost upon the word their mother appeared 
in the doorway, and they blurted out their 
tale in their clear, excited voices. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ Annie Dee concluded. 

**To??’ repeated Mrs. Wardell, with a curious 
light shining in her eyes. ‘‘Why, invite Delia 
to our picnic the very first of all !’’ 

‘*You mean —’’ 

‘“‘T mean that the girl didn’t do it,’’ Mrs. 
Wardell declared. ‘‘Why, she’d be the last 
person in Dalroy to do such a thing! Don’t 





Never tell anyone—not anyone —’’ 
There was a dry little cough at the door, 


on her lips that said plainer than words: 
**T told you so.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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a small, nameless brook that almost 
from its source to its mouth was lined, 
and indeed filled, with watercress. An Eng- 
lish family that formerly lived on the Bolton 
place was said to have introduced the plant 
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A MILE and a half east of our farm was 
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there, and that may have been true, for 
I know of no other stream in our neigh- 
borhood in which watercress could be 
found. Very few. Easton people cared 
for the pungent little creeper, but 
mother liked it, and whenever I had 
leisure I used to go over to the creek 
and get a mess for her. 

At dinner one Saturday in May she 
complained that nothing on the table 
appealed to her appetite, and added that 
she believed she could eat a watercress 
salad. I said nothing at the time, for 
we were.very busy just then ; but about 
three o’clock I put up the team with 
which I had been ploughing, got a ten-quart 
pail from the kitchen, and started toward the 
lane that led over the hills to the Nickerson 
road. 

Dora and Henry Farnsworth, cousins from 
the West, were visiting us that spring. Dora 
saw me as I crossed the road, and asked where 
I was going. 

‘*To a little creek over there, to get water- 
cress, ’’ I answered, pointing to the east. 

‘*Oh, I never saw any except at a greengro- 
cer’s!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Come on, Henry!’’ 

‘*But,’’ I protested a little ungraciously, for 
I had planned to make a quick ‘trip and 
be back before supper, ‘‘it’s a mile and a 
half, across country, and three miles by 
the road.’’ 

‘*Well, what of it?’’ she said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I guess we can stand it if you 
can. ? 

**Don’t worry about Do,” said Henry ; 
‘*she can outwalk either of us.’’ 

I had hoped that we should not have 
to go farther than the pasture of the 
Bolton farm, through which the creek 
ran; but we found that the cattle ‘had 
trampled the plant. Indeed, we had to 
ascend almost to the source of the brook 
before we found any watercress in good 
condition. There we soon filled the 
pail, and then went south to Nickerson’s 
Corners. : 

“Shall we go round the square, or 
back the way we came?’’ I asked when 
we reached the road. = 

‘*Tt’s almost sunset now,’’ said Henry, 
‘*so we’d better go down to your slash- 
ing, and then cut across to the lane.’’ 

‘*Tt would be nearer yet to take to the 
fields right here, wouldn’t it?’’ Dora 
asked, pointing off to the northwest, 
where a corner of our barn could be seen 
through an opening in the hills. ‘‘It looks 
from here as if we should save half a mile. ’’ 

** Just about that,’’ I replied; ‘‘but —’’ 

Without completing the sentence, I climbed 
to the top of the fence and carefully inspected 
the intervening fields. Young Tom Worthey 
was driving his father’s cattle toward the milk- 
ing shed ; the big hill pasture seemed empty. 

‘All right,’’ I said. ‘‘Give me your hand, 
Dora, and I’ll help you over.’’ 

‘*What were you hesitating about?’’ she 
asked when we reached the other side. 

‘*T was trying to see what stock was running 
in Worthey’s pasture. ’’ 

‘*Does he still own the Jersey that he bought 














two years ago when we were here?’’ Henry in- 
quired. ‘‘I remember that it was pretty ugly.’’ 
‘*¥es; but Tom is driving the cattle home 
now. I can’t see anything in the pasture.’’ 
We skirted a wheat field, passed through a 
meadow and came to the high fence that bor- 
dered the Worthey farm; there I again sur- 
veyed the forty acres of broken ground ahead 
of us. I could not see all of the pasture from 
the fence top, but the only living creatures in 
sight were three or four yearlings near the 
entrance to the lane, where they had just been 


| separated from the remainder of the herd. 


‘‘I’m not afraid of cattle,’? Dora protested ; 
‘¢we’ve got more on our ranch than I’ve seen 
in this county. You needn’t be so particular 
on my account. ’’ 

Henry winked at me from behind her. ‘‘Ed’s 
timid, Do,’’ he said. 

Once over the fence, we started diagonally 
across the field, aiming for the point where our 
farm touched Mr. Worthey’s. We at last reached 
the summit of the long hill, and looked down 
the farther slope, which was shorter and more 
abrupt’ than the one we had just ascended. It 
was cut by a number of ravines, and we pres- 
ently had to make a detour to avoid one of them. 

As we passed round the head of the little 
gulch, which was fringed with bushes, I glanced 
down at the spring at the bottom, and halted 
involuntarily. Standing knee-deep in the water 
and staring up at us-with a malignant expres- 
sion, was Worthey’s Jersey bull! 

Henry saw the beast at the same time. 
‘*Well,’? he began, ‘‘that —’’ 

He never finished the sentence; at that mo- 
ment the bull, rumbling angrily, came charging 
up the side of the ravine. 

‘tWhy,’’ Dora cried in surprise, ‘‘it looks 
really savage !’’ : 

We gave her no time for further remarks, 
but, catching hold of her hands, ran back 
toward the highest point of the hill, where a 
widespreading black-walnut tree afforded the 
nearest available refuge. 

Fortunately the sides of the ravine were very 
steep, especially near its head, and the animal 
took a full minute to scramble to the top. By 
that time we had covered the hundred yards 
to the tree and were lifting Dora into the low 
branches. Henry followed, but I stopped to 
hand up my pail of watercress, and the bull 
nearly gored me before I had climbed beyond 
its reach. Bellowing and glaring up at us, the 
beast raged about under the tree. 

‘*We’re in a fine scrape!’’ said Henry, in 
disgust. ‘‘I supposed they always took him 
up with the other cattle.’’ 

‘*They did till last week; I’ve seen them 
driving him home several times. Climb a little 
higher, Henry, and see if Tom’s still in sight. ’’ 


vi Si 
K » I RUSHED AT 
. | THE BULL, 


BRANDISHING 


MY CLUB. 


Henry climbed up to the topmost bough, 
while I helped Dora to a more comfortable 
seat with her back against the tree trunk. 

‘‘There’s no sign of him, or of anyone else !’’ 
Henry called down. ‘‘Hold on; there’sa team 
over on the Nickerson road. Shall I yell?’’ 

‘*You might try,’”’ I replied; ‘‘but I doubt 
if you can make yourself heard.’’ 

Henry shouted lustily, but the only result 
was to increase the anger of the bull, which 
now began to tear up the turf in its rage. 

Henry finally descended from the tree top 
and joined us in the low branches. ‘‘Evi- 
dently that bull has made up its mind to 
stay right under this tree,’”? he said. ‘‘It 
will be dark in an hour, and Do can’t stay 
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here all night. Did your mother or anyone | bull unmercifully when the animal got beneath | the bull plunging ahead as fast as it could| what took place. As Henry swung to one 


else know where you were going?’”’ him, I began to tap the creature on the nose | go, with Henry sitting on its shoulders and | side and sprang for the ground, I rushed at 
‘*No; and I don’t think they saw you leave | with my club. A minute of that treatment | belaboring its sides with his heels. the bull, brandishing my club. 

with me, either. Of course they’ll be worried | was enough to goad it into rushing toward me. ‘*Don’t worry,’’ I said to Dora. ‘‘Seehow| The Jersey seemed astonished to be relieved 

over our absence, but they won’t have any idea | As it charged I heard Dora cry out. well he stays on, and the worst is over.’’ of Henry’s weight, for it stopped and shook 

where to look for us.’’ ‘*Henry Farnsworth!’’ she called. ‘‘Don’t| ‘*Yes; but how is he going to get off?’’ itself. At the same instant it saw me coming. 
‘*Let’s cut a couple of good, thick sticks and | you do anything so foolish! Henry!’’ ‘*We’ll help him when it comes to that.’’ Evidently it still had some fight left in it, 

see if we can’t club the beast away.’’ Her cry was so shrill that the bull wheeled} At the south line the bull turned up the| for it lowered its head and lunged forward 


We cut two good-sized limbs, and, descend- | about to face her, and in doing so came directly | slope, but soon wheeled back and lumbered | viciously. The quickness of the movement 
ing as near the ground as we could get, | under Henry. At that moment, to my aston- | along parallel with the fence toward the north. | took me by surprise, but I dodged and man- 
thumped the bull lustily. It speedily tired | ishment and dismay, Henry dropped astride its | Twice it tried to turn aside into the ravines;|aged to give the beast a heavy blow with 
of vainly charging in our direction, and re-| back and, flinging his arms forward, clutched | but Henry thumped it on the nose with the| the club on the end of its nose. At the 
treated beyond our reach. et the creature’s horns. tiat of his hand and turned it back. same instant Henry, who had landed safe on 

A moment later the pail of watercress fell| The bull’s bellow of surprise and ragealmost| ‘‘ Let’s get to the north fence ahead of|the ground, picked up a heavy stone and 
from the tree and the bull battered and | drowned Dora’s scream. Out of the corner of|them!’’ I cried, and we ran along the brow | threw it at the bull with all his might. It 
trampled it into a shapeless mass. The sight | one eye I saw the animal going in circles down | of the hill, abreast of the wearied charger | struck just below the Jersey’s ear and ended 
drove away any thoughts of our facing the | the hillside; then I whirled to grasp Dora, | below. When we reached that barrier, the | the fight. The big bull wheeled and fled down 
creature on the ground with our clubs. who was on the point of leaping to the ground. | bull had turned up the hill toward us; but| the hill. 

‘*T’m sure we can conquer the brute,’’ | As there was no stopping her, I helped her to| even Henry’s most forcible kicks could not| ‘‘I’ve ridden better mounts in my time,” 
Henry declared, climbing farther out upon the | descend in a less reckless manner, after which | force the creature into a run. Its tongue was/| said Henry, clinging to the fence and pant- 
limb on which he was perched. ‘‘I never saw | we both ran to the crest of the hill to see what | hanging out and its sides heaved as it stumbled | ing almost as loudly as the Jersey; ‘‘but it 
an animal that couldn’t be. Don’t hit it hard, | had become of the Jersey and its rider. forward. certainly broke easily. Why, a child could 
Ed, but stir it up with the end of your club, There were signs that the animal had crashed | ‘‘Get over the fence, Dora,’’ I directed, ‘‘and | ride it now.’’ 
so it?ll come this way.’’ into the fence at the bottom of the slope; after | I’ll thump the beast while Henry gets off.’?| Iam sure that no child ever tried to ride 

‘*What are you going to do?’”’ that, it had turned to the south, and was now | Then I called, ‘‘ Jump, Henry!’’ the bull; but in one sense it really was broken, 

‘*Give it the fright of its life. Poke it up!’’ | racing toward the farthest edge of the pasture. ‘*Wait till I get to the top,’’ he answered. | for during the years that Mr. Worthey kept 

Thinking that Henry meant to belabor the | Through the gathering twilight we could see] Dora sat on the fence, anxiously watching | the animal it never again attacked anyone. 


FOR YOUNG MEN WHO WOULD BE 


T is often said that the President Pre ich nt the j | ited State delightful one to live in. Mr. Charles F. 
fvelfe] is the most powerful ruler on Cormey SL e Vv S MoKim, the architect, refitted the noble 
; a p) earth. That is not true, even if old structure, which in its simple dignity 

= you limit the scope of the remark to| their pleasure in life in the In Two Parts although willing to fight seces- | and perfect architecture properly typifies the 














popular government. The premier | joy of service. They have ac- sion to the uttermost, were | conception that the American people have 
of England, maintained in power by the | quired a personal interest in Part "Two opposed to abolishing slav-|of the office of President. It is not a royal 
majority of Parliament, is not only the execu- | the government’s side of every ery by confiscation. Lincoln, | palace; it is a gentleman’s home. There is 


tive but also the legislative head of the coun- | transaction. Among them are men of real | therefore, waited until the war was nearly | nothing garish, nothing meretricious, nothing 
try. Although his will is moderated by the | ability who would have succeeded well in| half over before, as a war measure, he freed | overdrawn, to give it an exaggerated promi- 
Cabinet, whose support he needs in order to| discharging great business and industrial re- | the slaves of those in rebellion. The political | nence in the landscape. It stands in a beau- 





retain the majority in the Commons at his | sponsibilities. genius of his course becomes more and more tiful park, and is admirably adapted for the 
back, he has much more direct control of the| Only after a service like mine, covering more | clear as impartial history reveals it. | large receptions, dinners and musicales that 
two branches, the executive and the legislative, | than a decade of intimate knowledge of depart- | the President gives in the course of a season. 
than our President has. ments and bureaus, can you appreciate the KNOWLEDGE OF MEN | It offers him an opportunity to entertain 


When the President comes into office, his | debt of gratitude that the public owes to those g | properly foreign guests, no matter what their 
party has usually outlined a programme in the | men of ability, courage and experience who GREEN the confidence of the Executive | station. 
form of the platform upon which he was | constitute the real organization of the govern- ‘= Chamber, a President learns the| It is pleasant to dispense the hospitality of 
elected, and there are certain political policies |ment at Washington.- Into such a body as motives of the men who are promi- | the White House, because you know that most 
to which he is pledged. If the election ousts | that the President can infuse a spirit of en- nent in political leadership as few in | of your guests will remember all their lives 
one party and puts another into control, much | thusiasm by proclaiming a desire for economy the country can know them. He can | all the circumstances of their visit. That was 
affirmative legislation is needed to carry out | and efficiency and by showing appreciation of | acquire an insight into their characters that | the case with me when I visited the White 
party pledges. the work that they do. He cannot change its | enables him to judge with great accuracy what | House in President Grant’s time, in President 

As the executive and legislative branches are | personnel; nor can he change the traditions | each man will do under the pressure of an/| Arthur’s time and in President McKinley’s 
usually animated by a common purpose during | by which it is largely governed. emergency. He comes to learn the real patri-| time, and I assume that it must be so with 
his first Congress, the President exercises a| Of course there is a tendency among these | otism and courage of men who are charged | others. The pleasure of breaking party lines 
-very considerable moral influence over the | civil servants toward a bureaucratic and rigid | with being only politicians or selfish friends of | in entertaining the Senate and the House was 
legislative branch. The extent of that influ-| spirit that sometimes does injustice to deserv- | selfish interests. He has an opportunity to | one of the keenest minor pleasures that I had 
ence depends somewhat upon the personality | ing claimants, and that sometimes resists wise | judge whether or not the public estimate of | in office. 
of the President, upon his political experience | innovations in government methods of business. | men is correct. In the long run the public is} The government is generous with the Presi- 
and upon his deftness in using those executive | A complete reorganization would no doubt | generally accurate and just, but in the issue of | dent in salary and in paying his expenses of 
powers that affect individual members of Con-| improve the service, but that reorganization | one campaign or of a single presidential term | living. He can save a substantial sum each 
gress. Then, too, if the President has great | cannot come until present conditions have been | misunderstandings and the winds of doctrine | year and still not be niggardly in his hospi- 
popularity, members of Congress known to be| thoroughly examined. And at present the| that sway the people often mislead them in | tality. 





in executive favor find themselves strength- | service is, on the whole, very effective. their estimate of their public servants. 
ened in their own districts and states. The work of reorganizing the service lies| Of course the presidency affects in different 
before a future President. That is what a| ways the men who hold it. Some Presidents SECRET SERVICE GUARDS. 
EVILS OF PATRONAGE. President and Congress could do if moved | may feel their power, but I think that most HREE Presidents of the United States 


by a common purpose, but they must be|of them are burdened with a sense of their 
JEDERAL patronage has played an | willing to postpone the more spectacular legis- | responsibility and are more troubled about in consequence has thought it wise 
= important part in the effective | lation that has greater influence in winning | the limitations of their power, which do not : to enjoin upon the chief of the Secret 
strength of the President’s will in | votes. seem to be commensurate with their respon- Service of the Treasury Department 
@ shaping legislation—more important} A President naturally wishes the approval | sibility. the duty of guarding the President against 
even in the past than now. As the|of the people. If he can read the will of the} It is a fierce light that beats upon the White | assault. Three or more experienced men are 
patronage is dispensed, it is easy to see in the | people, and if he knows how to interpret pop- | House—quite as fierce as any that beats upon a | assigned to that duty, and they attend him 
storms and adversities of an administration | ular expression, he has a faculty that makes| throne. Until he is relieved from it, a Presi- | wherever he goes. 
the waning of executive influence. A defeat | much for his success. A President with the | dent never realizes the unconscious strain that| Of course when he is in the White House 
in the mid-term elections shakes a President’s | people behind him can do much more good |} he hastoundergo. The joyousness that comes | the regular District policemen, who watch the 
prestige and leadership. ‘‘Nothing succeeds | than one whose motives the people suspect, or | after he has laid down the burden, and the | approaches, make the presence of the Secret 
like suecess,’’ and nothing defeats like defeat. | whose sympathy the people doubt. contrast between the life succeeding that in | Service men unnecessary. Whenever the Pres- 
We ought to take away from the President| But slavishly to follow the temporary judg-| the White House and the life passed in it, | ident goes abroad, however, the Secret Service 
and the Congress the use of the Federal pat-| ment of the people will make a President’s | reveal to him the nature of what he has gone| men are expected to be in his immediate 
ronage in the local Federal offices that now | work utterly useless. A President who acts | through. neighborhood—in the vehicle in which he is 
exist in every state, territory, county and town | as if there were over his head the power of| Of course it is pleasant to be treated with | riding, or in another that follows; whenever 
in our broad republic. If Congress would | instant recall by the people will be sure to| consideration by everyone; it is human nature | he makes a railway journey, they are in his 
consent to change the statute and abolish the | fail; so, too, he who utterly ignores the value | for the incumbent to enjoy the respect that is | private car. 
present requirement that such appointments be | of popular support in accomplishing real prog- | rendered to the office. But there is an isola-| These Secret Service men become very skill- 
confirmed by the Senate, they could be.put into | ress is sure of failure. There is a noteworthy | tion for the President that it is impossible to | ful in detecting the presence of persons who 
the classified civil service by executive order. | difference between the wise expediency that, | avoid. He is the only person in the govern- | are demented and who in their excitement may 
In that case such offices would be filled by | in order to accomplish something for the public | ment service who has that kind of isolation. | become dangerous. Of course, if a man wished 
promotion from the assistants. Then the de-| weal, avoids a frontal attack that is certain to| Few see him except by special appointment. | to kill the President and sacrifice his own life 
moralizing feature of the executive power | be defeated by popular but deep-seated mis-| The office separates him from society; there is | for it, the Secret Service precautions might 
would cease to worry and strain the President. | conception and the opportunism that abandons | no neighborly dropping in; there is a curtain | not prevent him from carrying out his purpose ; 
He and the Congressmen would have more | every useful policy that attracts the criticism | between him and that body of men with whom but there is greater danger from demented 
time to devote to the duties of statesmanship | of thoughtless demagogues. | he was accustomed to associate. persons than from deliberate murderers. My 


ony to — study of the real needs of the coun- | It is not true that that keeps him from|own impression is that, if there had been 
ry. Politics would be purer, the offices would | knowing what is going on or that it saves him|as great precaution taken when President 
be more efficiently managed, and millions of WISE EXPEDIENCY EXEMPLIFIED. | from feeling the shafts of criticism. The sug- | McKinley was at the Exposition in Buffalo as 
dollars would be annually saved. SAHE best illustration of the wise ex- | gestion that he only hears the kindly view of | is taken to-day, that tragedy would not have 
_ There is a great body of workers in Wash- | § jm pediency that I have in mind is the what he does from his Cabinet and from those | occurred. 
ington that is not dependent on the President, course Mr. Lincoln took in regard to | who are near to him does not cover the whole; The assassin in that case had his hand in 
and that remains constant as administrations abolishing slavery. At the outset| ground. He has candid friends, and he reads | his pocket, where he had concealed a revolver 
appear and disappear. I mean the great human | * of the war, the great danger to the | the newspapers. wrapped in a handkerchief. If that had hap- 
machinery made up of the assistant.chiefs of | Union was in the threatened action of the| From Congressmen and from visitors who | pened to-day, a Secret Service man would have 
bureaus, the chief clerks, and the clerks, in-| border states to join those that had actually | frequently turn their steps to Washington the | seized the assailant’s hand in his pocket, found 
spectors, examiners and other employees of | seceded. Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, | President hears the news from all over the | the revolver and arrested him—long before the 
various designations who keep the government | Missouri and half of Indiana were filled with | country. He sees the newspaper men every | man had reached a point where he could carry 
running. The President may go to the Panama | Southern sympathizers. In conducting the war, | few days, and unless he is always using them | out his purpose. Although I recognize the 
Canal, he may spend the summer at the sea-| the President needed the support of their repre- | to give the public his view of pending ques- | necessity of such precautions, I am bound to 
shore; the heads of departments may absent | sentatives in Congress. Had he yielded to the | tions he can learn much from them. If he is| say that they are often irksome to the Presi- 
themselves from Washington ; and yet the gov- | demands of Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips | open to information at all, he can exercise very | dent. The Secret Service men are as consid- 
ernment at Washington still lives. and the abolitionists, he would have endan- | excellent judgment as to the state of the public | erate as possible and are well-trained men who 
The men who run it are content with a/ gered the cause of the Union by alienating the | pulse. | mind their business, but that constant dogging 
permanent tenure and small salaries, and find | large population of the border states who,| The home he has in the White House is a | of the President’s steps arouses in him the 


have been assassinated, and Congress 
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unconscious feeling of being under surveillance 
and guard himself, rather than of being pro- 
tected. 

An impression has gone abroad that the 
President may not leave the country. There 
is no law that prevents his doing so, and there 
is no provision in the Constitution that he 
would violate in leaving the national jurisdic- 
tion. There is a constitutional direction that 
the Vice President shall act for the President 
in case he is disabled. If he went abroad in 
such a way as to prevent his directing affairs, 
he might well be held to have disabled him- 
self, and the Vice President might act for him 
in his absence. In these days of the telegraph, 
the telephone and the wireless, however, it 
would be hard for him to take a trip during 
which he could not keep in constant commu- 
nication with those at home who would carry 
out his directions. 

President Roosevelt, on the deck of a govern- 
ment vessel, went to Panama and examined 
the canal, then in construction, and lived on 
the zone, which is within the dominion of the 
United States, as indeed the deck of thé vessel 
was. But he dined with the president of 
Panama in the city of Panama, which is out- 
side our national jurisdiction. I did the same 
thing, and I also dined with President Diaz 
at Juarez, just across the Rio Grande from 
El Paso; but no one has suggested that in 
those cases we disabled ourselves from per- 
forming executive duties. 

My sustained mental work in the presi- 
dency was not equal in amount or in time 
consumed to that which I was obliged to 
devote to my judicial duties, or indeed to 
that which I have done in my university 
lectures at Yale and elsewhere since I left 
the White House. I had many assistants in 
my Cabinet officers and their subordinates, 
who investigated and reviewed the reasons 
for and against an issue, and thus reduced 
the labor of the President to that of mak- 
ing the decision; but the strain of the work 
was, nevertheless, greater than any I have 
undertaken. 

The President daily consumes a great amount 
of vital energy in meeting persons who present 
him questions that he must decide promptly 
and yet wisely, and in resisting pressure from 
those whose motives are mixed. I soon came 
to understand that there is something bésides 
the exercise of mental processes, something 
besides the investigation of facts and the ar- 
rangement of arguments, that can exhaust you 
physically and mentally. A President will 
feel as limp as a rag after a long day; yet 
during that day he may not have done any 
real intellectual work. 

It is very essential that the President should 
be careful to set aside a part of the day for 
exercise. Mr. Roosevelt was very wise in that 
matter. No emergency led him to give up his 
two hours a day for a run in the country, 
for tennis or for some other form of exercise ; 
and thus he was enabled to meet successfully 
the great call upon his physical strength. I 
did not make the rule so rigid, and suffered 
much from my failure to do so. I tried to 
play golf every afternoon when it was pos- 
sible, and other afternoons to go out for a 
long walk, but too often I allowed persons to 
invade that which should have been a sacred 
hour. 

The President has an unusual opportunity 
to meet interesting people under delightful 
circumstances, because generally people who 
have done things and who have earned a posi- 
tion in the world are interested to know the 
President and willing to disclose themselves to 
the chief of a nation. 

The President’s relation with the diplomats 
is also most pleasant. Such men as Lord Bryce 
and Mr. Jusserand it was a privilege to know 
in the quasi-confidential relation that naturally 
exists between an ambassador and the Presi- 
dent. Lord Bryce is a man of encyclopedic 
knowledge; he has been everywhere and 
knows something of every country, and knows 
it well. Mr. Jusserand has delightful French 
vivacity, wit and humor. He is, moreover, 
an English historian, and profoundly learned 
in English literature; he has been so long in 
America that he knows us quite as well as 
Lord Bryce does. Such men contribute most 
substantially to the good understanding be- 
tween nations. 

Of course the real satisfaction in being Pres- 
ident is in doing something of permanent ben- 
efit to your fellow countrymen. Yet although 
you do much, you will be dissatisfied when, 
after your term of office, you look back and 
see how much you hoped to do that circum- 
stances prevented you from doing. But a 
President must be content in his four years or 
eight years of office to play his part, to do as 
well as he can, to accept the opportunities that 
come, to make progress, even though the steps 
are neither long nor radical. 

The idea that the President is alone respon- 
sible for the welfare of the entire country 
and that he is to blame if needed changes 
in our social and political structure are not 
introduced is unfounded. The President is 
a cog, and an important cog, in the machinery 
of the government, but he is not the whole 
machine. If he assumes a wider responsi- 
bility than he has, and seeks to exercise 
powers commensurate with it, he will be led 











into usurpation of power and a breach of 
constitutional and statutory limitations. The 
injury that he will thus do to his country 


by setting a dangerous precedent will far 
exceed any good that he may do in acting 
as if he were a benevolent despot. 





ALICIAS POOR MOTHER 
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Net was three months past her eight- 


eenth birthday, and, although at times | 


she felt extremely old and almost pain- 
fully wise, she was not altogether beyond that 
irrepressible youthfulness which bubbles over 
in song and slamming doors and delightfully 
unreasonable laughter. And of course she was 
happy, for in two weeks she was to begin her 
eourse at the college that had been the goal 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


| Reed’s interests had centred in Alicia. What 
was she to do now with her empty life? 

It was at Alicia’s special request that Mrs. 
Reed wore her rose-colored gown to dinner 
that evening. 

‘*Tt’s the most becoming gown you’ve got, 
mother. Just remember that when you want 
to be irresistible. And by the way, it’s funny, 
but I look best in the dignified colors like 








THEY SPENT THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS TOGETHER IN NEW YORK 


AND REVELED IN PICTURES 


AND MUSIC AND SHOPPING 


AND EACH OTHER'S COMPANY. 


of her ambition almost from her kindergarten 
days. Therefore Alicia raced from the second 
floor to the third, singing as she ran, and 
arrived gasping. 

‘*My dear child!’ Mrs. Reed, who was on 
her knees by the window, packing books, shook 
her head reprovingly as Alicia flung herself on 
the rug beside her. ‘‘When are you going to 
learn to be more deliberate in coming upstairs ? 
You don’t save any time by running, you see. ’’. 

‘*I’m not trying to save time, darling. I’m 
running merely because I can’t fly. If you 
were going to college in two weeks, wouldn’t 
you just long for wings?’’ 

Mrs. Reed did not answer. She went on 
wrapping Alicia’s French dictionary with a 
painstaking care that at once revealed her as 
a lover of books. Alicia, even in her self- 
absorption, noticed the slight shadow that 
clouded her mother’s face. 

‘*Poor little mother! It’s a pity you couldn’t 
have gone to college yourself. What a grind 
you would have been, and how many prizes 
you would have taken! Of course I’m crazy 
about college, too, but, in strict confidence, I 
could dispense with the studying if I had the 
rest of it.’’ 

Mrs. Reed smiled gravely. She was well 
aware that her daughter had not inherited her 
own passion for learning. There was no 
danger that Alicia would not acquit herself 
creditably in college, but it was not the scho- 
lastic, but the social, side of the coming years 
that appealed to the girl most strongly. 

‘‘I’d have enjoyed college, no doubt, dear. 
But I married when I was very young. I was 
not twenty, you know, when you were born.’’ 

‘* And I’ve kept you busy ever since.’’ For- 
getful of the numberless tasks that awaited 
her, Alicia leaned her pink cheek on her hand. 
‘*T wonder what sort of student I should have 
been if you hadn’t studied every lesson with 
me from the time I began, and kept prodding 
and pushing and drilling me.’’ A sudden 
perplexing thought brought a frown to her 
smooth forehead. ‘‘What are you going to do 
with yourself now, mother ?’’ 

‘*T shall have to find something to do.’’ 

Alicia little guessed how many times in the 
last few days her mother had asked herself 
that very question. For eighteen years Mrs. 


black and gray and dark brown, and you need 
blues and rose color to set you off. I wonder 
whether I’ll be the same when I’m old.’”’ 

Mrs. Reed greeted the remark with a laugh, 
and Alicia, realizing her slip, reddened. 

‘*Of course I don’t mean that you’re really 
old, mother, only —’’ 

‘*T understand, dear. No, thirty-eight is not 
old, though it may seem so to eighteen.’’ 
Mrs. Reed felt that there was an advantage in 
putting the thing into words. Certainly thirty- 
eight was not old. 

Ten days later the two journeyed east to- 
gether. Mrs. Reed saw her daughter settled 
in one of the big dormitories at college, kissed 
her good-by and left her. It was their first 
separation. Fifteen minutes after the train 
left, Alicia’s roommate, Olive Atwood, found 
her weeping tempestuously into her pillow. 

They had been acquainted less than twenty- 
four hours, but Olive sat down on Alicia’s bed 
and patted her heaving shoulders. ‘‘I know,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I was dreadfully homesick once, 
when I went to Canada for the summer.’’ 

‘*T’m not erying for myself !’’ sobbed Alicia. 
‘““T’m going to enjoy every minute. But 
mother! Poor, poor mother! She hasn’t 
anyone except me. When I think of her alone 
in that big house —’’ 

But Alicia was not to be haunted by the 
thought of her mother’s loneliness. Two weeks 
later Mrs. Reed wrote that she had rented the 
house, and that she should board in Chicago 
for the winter. Olive Atwood pointed out that 
between the shops and the libraries Mrs. Reed 
would have plenty to occupy her time; when 
her mother’s letters continued to be cheerful, 
Alicia was glad enough to agree with Olive. 

Mother and daughter wrote frequently, never 
less often than every other day. Alicia told 
her mother about the basketball team, and the 
reception given for the new students, and the 
Latin professor who was so sarcastic that some 
of the best students turned pale when they 
rose to translate. She told of occasional mid- 
night feasts, and described in detail the girls 
with whom she was becoming intimate—begin- 
ning, of course, with Olive. 

Had Alicia not been in a whirl of agreeable 
activity, it might have occurred to her that 
her mother was less communicative. Alicia’s 











letters were full of herself, and Mrs. Reed’s 
letters were full of Alicia. Mrs. Reed was 
interested in every detail of her daughter’s 
college experiences. She asked innumerable 
questions about her work, the studies she pre- 
ferred, her instructors and their methods. 

They spent the Christmas holidays together 
in New York and reveled in pictures and musie 
and shopping and each other’s company. The 
first glimpse of her mother relieved a certain 
undefined apprehension in Alicia’s mind, 
although with it she had a queer little under- 
current of feeling that was almost resentment. 
She had expected to find her mother a little 
pale and wistful after three months of sepa- 
ration from her. Instead Mrs. Reed looked 
younger and prettier than Alicia could ever 
remember seeing her look before. And some- 
how she seemed more quickly responsive to 
every outside appeal. It was undoubtedly life 
in the big Western metropolis, Alicia said to 
herself, that had wrought the change. After 
the first surprise was over, she acknowledged 
that it was an agreeable change, on the whole. 
Of course you did not wish your mother to 
mope and pine over being left alone, but at 
the same time an inner voice whispered that 
you rather expected it. 

They had intended to meet in Chicago for 
the spring vacation; but early in March Mrs. 
Reed received a letter that began with an out- 
burst of affection, and dropped almost imme- 
diately into an apologetic tone. 

‘*Now I want you to say exactly what you 
want me todo, mother, dearest,’’ wrote Alicia. 
‘*But the fact is, Olive is simply crazy to have 
me go home with her for the Easter holidays. 
She has told her family about me and they’ve 
sent messages urging me to come. Mrs. At- 
wood wrote me the sweetest note. And if the 
rest of them are as nice as Olive, I’d have a 
wonderful time. Of course the Easter recess 
is so short that it wouldn’t be more than an 
aggravation, anyway, if we were together, 
and we’ve got all the lovely summer to look 
forward to.’? There was more of it, pages of 
the same sort, all self-excusing and eager; 
Alicia closed her letter with a request for a 
reply by telegraph. 

The desired permission came promptly, and 
in the letter that followed the telegram Mrs. 
Reed expressed nothing except pleasure at the 
happiness that Alicia was anticipating. Yet 
it must be acknowledged that Alicia packed 
her trunk with less than her usual animation, 


-and carried away with her a vague uneasiness. 


That indefinable heaviness of heart vanished 
with her entrance into the Atwood household. 
There were so many of the Atwoods, and they 
were all so jolly, and such numbers of friends 
were always dropping in, that nothing less 
than a crime on Alicia’s conscience could 
have interfered seriously with her enjoyment. 
Moreover, Olive’s cousin from the West had 
come to spend her Easter vacation with her 
relatives, and with three college girls under 
one roof there was little chance for Alicia to 
brood. It was only when she wrote her daily 
letter to her mother that she felt that queer 
uneasiness that just came short of real pain. 

Toward the end of the brief vacation, a tre- 
mendous downpour from the gray April skies 
upset their plans for the afternoon. Olive 
produced a chafing dish and made fudge. The 
Western cousin brought out a great package of 
camera pictures from her trunk. Most of them 
were scenes at her home on the ranch, and 
Alicia had just finished laughing over a picture 
of a bucking broncho, which, as she declared, 
looked more like a sand storm in the Sahara, 
when she came across a photograph that had 
evidently not been taken on the ranch. 

‘*Why,’’ exclaimed Alicia, ‘‘where—where 
did you get this, Doris?’’ 

‘tOh, that’s a snapshot of some of our fresh- 
men coming out of class.’’ 

Noticing something peculiar in Alicia’s ex- 
pression, Olive came over to look at the pic- 
ture. ‘*That one in the middle seems rather 
old for a freshman,’’ she remarked. 

‘*Well, she is, of course. Though we don’t 
think so much of it at the university, because 
there are so many people studying for their 
doctor’s degree; but Mrs. Reed’s pretty well 
along for a freshman.’’ ‘ 

‘¢Mrs. Reed? Some. relative of yours, 
Alicia?’’ Olive said, with a laugh. 

‘*She’s the prize freshman, all right,’’ Doris 
declared. ‘‘ Chain lightning isn’t quicker. 
She’s on to all the knotty points while the 
rest of us are getting out our fountain pens.’’ 

‘*T suppose she’s too old to care for anything 
except study,’’ Olive remarked casually, and 
turned back to her fudge. 

Doris laughed. ‘‘If you think she’s any 
dry-as-dust antediluvian, you may have an- 
other guess. She’s interested in everything 
that anyone is interested in. She isn’t a girl, 
but she knows all about them, and she’s as 
jolly company as you’d want. She has a little 
apartment of her own overlooking the park, 
and when a girl is getting homesick, or needs 
a little mothering for any reason, Mrs. Reed 
asks her to go home with her for dinner. 
And the next day you find the girl is bracing 
up. Oh, she’s an institution, Mrs. Reed is!’’ 

Alicia laid the picture back in the pile and 
looked out of the window. Olive, who was 
beginning to stir her fudge, was too much 





absorbed to ask questions; but being fairly 
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launched on the subject of the freshman, Doris | hint in it of the disappointment the writer | 


was not inclined to leave the fascinating theme. | must have felt at being deserted at Easter. 


‘‘She’s a widow with one daughter. 
know where the daughter keeps herself, but | 


Mary Miller, who’s with Mrs. Reed a great 


deal, says the apartment is full of her photo- 
graphs. I’ve never been there myself, though | 
I’ve had some awfully nice talks with Mrs. 
Reed. Some day I’m going to rub my eyes 


I don’t | 


Alieia’s next letter to her mother was a day | 


late. Its opening told everything. 

Dear Fellow Freshman. I’ve found you out, you 
see. Iknow your secret and lots besides. I know 
how dear and good you are to everyone, and how 


| the girls go to you to be comforted when they’re 
| homesick or in trouble. 


I’m not going to ask you, dearest, why you didn’t 


red and sprinkle my handkerchief under the | tellme, because Iknow. It was because you knew 


faucet, to give the effect of tears, and then | 


she’ll ask me to go home with her to dinner.’’ | saw how little it was. 


The postman’s ring interrupted the conver- 
sation, and the letter that Alicia received gave 
her an excuse to slip away to her own room. 
But she did not read the letter; she did not 
even break the seal. She locked the door and 
threw herself on the bed, hurt, angry, bewil- 
dered. What did it all mean? Why had her 
mother not told her? 

The unread letter lay upon the table while 
Alicia’s first resentment cooled. She asked 
herself what she would have said if in Sep- | 
tember her mother had confided to her that | 
undreamed-of ambition. ‘The blood stained 
Alicia’s cheeks as she faced the truth. She 
would have listened with incredulity and dis- | 
taste. She would have protested, objected. | 





me better than I knew myself. You won’t admit 
| it, but it’s a fact that you looked into my heart and 
Perhaps it’s not yet as large 
as it ought to be, but it’s beginning to grow. 

I’m proud of my brilliant, popular mother, and 


I’m jealous of the girls-who see her every day. | 
And I’m not going to stand it to have all these | 


miles between us. How shall we fix it next year, 
dear Freshman? Will you enter my college, or 
shall I come to yours? With dearest love, 
Alicia. 
It was well for Alicia that she had the spring 
months and the summer vacation in which to 


bring her mother to her way of thinking, for | 


she needed every minute of that time. And 
even then it was a very reluctant and doubtful 
sophomore who accompanied her back to col- 
lege; but after six months Mrs. Reed had to 
admit the success of the experiment. 


‘“'Till we got to be classmates, we never knew the skiff. She’s light, and I reckon on a cold | and began to pull in the anchor. 


He labored in vain. The mechanism refused 
|to work; the flywheel showed no life. Occa- 
sionally there was a single feeble, muffled 
; explosion—but that was all. 
| ‘*Giddap, will you, you old spavined mule! 
Kick, now, le’s see you kick.’’ 

Kick the little engine did with sudden malice. 
‘The Skipper cried out and drew back, nursing 
his hand: Swinging the lantern close to it, 


Wilfred saw that the fingers were dripping | 


with blood. 
‘*It’?s my own fault!’’ gasped the Skipper. 


| ‘*Like a fool I left that wrench under her, and | 
| when she kicked she got my hand between the | 
I reckon there’s a/| 


wheel and the wrench. 
bone or two broke.’’ 

‘*We must go back and have it fixed up,’’ 
| said Wilfred. ‘‘I’m awfully sorry, Skipper. ’’ 
| ‘*Not much we won’t go back. 
be any better there than Iam here. Do you 
think you can crank her up?’’ 

He kicked the wrench away and Wilfred 
grasped the crank; but although he worked 
until the sweat ran from his face, he could get 
no sign of life from the engine. 
we’d better go back,’’ he said at last. 
| ‘*No. We’ll anchor her here and go on in 


Her mother had done well to keep her secret. | how well we liked each other, did we?’’ she | night you won’t find it bad work.’’ 


It was nearly time for dinner before she | 
read her mother’s letter. 
letter, loving and brave, without so much as @ | 


a pian 
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" CNEIL and Handy are away,’’ said 

M the Skipper. ‘Jim Todd will be 

the first, and you’ve got to tell him 

right out who you are and what you came 

down here for. It won’t hurt you none to 
do that. Anyway, it’s the square.thing.’’ 

‘*Yes, I intended to do that,’’ said Wilfred. 

They had turned into one of the 
channels and were running swiftly 
toward Todd’s boat, at anchor a few 
hundred feet away. Three men in 
rubber boots were working on a shin- 
ing flat near by; each man had a big 
withe basket, into which he threw 
handfuls of dripping oysters as fast 
as he sorted them from the bed. The 
Skipper ran the launch alongside the 
flat and he and Wilfred clambered 
out. 

‘*Hello, Jim!’ the Skipper said, as 
they approached the group. ‘‘We want 
you should listen to us for a spell. 
This is Will Sprague. You remember 
how he.kind of put it over Jaynes 
that day you were down to Shear- 
water? He’s got something now that 
ean’t be answered in a week of Sun- 
days.’? 

‘“*H’m!?’ said Todd coldly; but he 
and his two friends stopped work and 
sat down stiffly on the rims of their 
baskets. ‘‘I don’t know as I can stop 
your speaking, but I’ll tell you we’re 
signed and satisfied. ’’ 

‘*T?1l tell you why I’m here, first,’’ 
said Wilfred, and as briefly as he could 
he related his story. Seeing that he 

~had interested the men, he launched 
at once into his accusations against 
the Virginia Prime Company. 

‘*Hold on there!’’ exclaimed one of 
the men. ‘‘You’ve showed us you 
got an axe to grind in this, sonny.’’ 

‘*You want to do business in this channel, 
and the Virginia Prime’s the snag that’s block- 
ing it up,’’ said the third. 

‘*Yes, I know I do,’’ said Wilfred. ‘‘I told 
you that in the first place, but it doesn’t alter 
the facts I am going to give you.’’ 

‘*He’s right about that, boys,’’ said Todd. 
‘*He told us straight off about his job with 
the Tidewater. Well, let’s hear the facts. ’’ 

Thus encouraged, Wilfred continued his 
story. When he had finished he produced the 
three exhibits: the seaweed from MeNeil’s 
beds, which he had thrust into a bottle, the 
scrap of paper on which Rollins had written 
his name and address, and Tom Redmond’s 
letter. The oystermen examined them curi- 
ously ; their expressions had grown very grave. 
Todd spread the letter upon his knees and 
read it ‘aloud for the second time. As he 
concluded he struck it violently with his fist. 

‘*By gum! I don’t like the look of this!’’ 
he exclaimed in a hollow voice. 

‘*As rotten as a dead skate, Jim,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘You’ve signed away your beds for 
a scrap of paper. ’’ 

“If those rats show they ain’t on the 
square !’’ cried Todd, rising. ‘‘Come on, Joe.’’ 

‘*They can’t trick us for nothing,’’ said Joe, 
and his small eyes sparkled ferociously. ‘‘I’m 
with you, Jim.’’ 

‘‘Not now, Jim,’’ cautioned the Skipper. 
‘‘We’ve got to let the other boys in on this. 





- OB. Fisher Ames, fir 
“In Ten “Thenbeie Chapter ight 





said. ‘‘And I’m not a bit jealous if you are | 


popular girl in college into the bargain.’’ 


NG A KINK 





about their contracts, too. We’re to meet 
at Round Basin to-morrow at noon.’’ 

He explained Wilfred’s plan, and finally got 
the oystermen to agree to postpone their call 
upon Jaynes. 

‘‘See you to-morrow, rain or shine,’’ said 
Todd, as they stepped into their boat. 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


| Wilfred dropped the anchor of the motor boat 


| top of her engine, they got into the skiff and | 
proceeded up the black throat of the creek to | 
the mournful tune of the splashing oars. 


When they reached Brainerd’s boat the Skip- | 
per roughly repelled the suggestion that he) 
stay on board. Brainerd, moreover, did not | 
He poul- | 


think that any bones were broken. 
ticed the Skipper’s hand and bound it up and 
pulled a great mitten over the bandages. 
Wilfred had had an active day and, light as 
the skiff was, the blind rowing in the cold was 
beginning to tire him exceedingly; but no 
complaint escaped his lips. He must stick to 
the job as long as he had an ounce of strength 
left—he must stick to it although his arms 
ached and the palms of his hands grew raw. 
So the little skiff stole on among the black 
marshes, the tops of which had begun to swing 
and whistle in the wind. Now and then out 
of the darkness appeared a pin point of light. 





“YOU RECKON I'M GOING TO SWALLOW THAT MESS OF LIES, SONNY? 
YOU GET OUT OF HERE.” 


‘*Now for Chess White,’’ said the Skipper, 
as the little launch sped away. 
bad one to crack. Once he closes his head on 
an idea he’s harder to get at than a box turtle. ’’ 

The afternoon was growing cold and the 
wind was rising. The sky looked thick and 
ugly. A peculiar black haze to windward 
seemed to forecast a fall of snow. Overhead 
wild fowl were streaming to their night roosts. 
Dusk was shutting down early and the flooding 
creeks ran gray as lead. 


Chess White proved to have a more open | 


mind than he had been given credit for. Wil- 


fred’s story and his exhibits, the presence of the | 


well-liked Skipper and the fact that the Littles 
believed that the Virginia Prime Company 
had planned a trick beat down all his doubts. | 

Threading one creek after another, skimming 
across basins, skirting islet after islet of sway- 
ing reeds, sometimes with the tide, sometimes 
bucking it noisily, the launch chugged on her 
errand. Success grew like a rolling snowball. 
Distrust of the company seemed to have run 
ahead of Wilfred and the Skipper. 

‘*We’ve done fine, ’’ commented the Skipper. | 


**He’ll be a} 


| Inside the watch-houses or in the cabins of the 
sharpies that they visited it was blissfully 
warm, for, although most of the men had gone 
to bed, the stoves were burning. 

Wilfred did not let the Skipper know how 
tired he was growing, but to his friend’s ques- 
tions always returned a cheerful reply. 

‘*This is my job,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘If 
I were ten times as tired and if it were ten 
times as cold, I’d stick to it. Iam fighting for 
myself as well as the Tidewater Shipping 
Company. So blow if you want to.’’ 
| As if to take him at his word, the weather 





flakes. The rowing kept Wilfred fairly warm ; 
| but the Skipper, who was old, grew chilled 
and blue about the lips. By four o’clock the 
| old man was so much exhausted by the expo- 
{sure that Wilfred insisted on his staying on 
Noble’s sharpie, which they had reached at 
that dismal hour. 

When daylight dawned at last, the sky, a 
| gray bow! of churning clouds, was emptying 
| wan snowflakes upon the bleak marshes. Al-| 
most exhausted, Wilfred ran the skiff alongside | 


I shouldn’t | 


‘*You see | 


they did not ask him to sit down or to have a 
bite to eat. When Wilfred began on his story, 
Jed’s partner started to cut him short; but 
Jed, although he was no less unfriendly toward 
the boy, seemed anxious to hear him out. As 
soon as he had learned just what the oystermen 
intended to do, however, he jumped to his feet. 
**You reckon I’m going to swallow that mess 
| of lies, sonny? You get out of here. Jaynes 
is a friend of mine, and I won’t stand for his 
character’s being blackened behind his back.’’ 
Convinced that it would be useless to argue 
here, Wilfred, almost fainting from weakness, 
started for the door. Jed made a quick move- 
ment, as if he were going to hit the boy; but 
| he thought better of it. His venomous look 
| was replaced by a sly expression. 
| ‘*Well, there may be something in it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It. made me feel mighty sore to hear 
| you blackguarding Jaynes, but I reckon, as 
| long as the other boys are going down, I’ll be 
| there to look after my contract too.’’ 
| Wilfred climbed stiffly into his skiff and 
| rowed off. He knew that the man had lied. As 
he rowed away, listlessly, Jed and his partner 
| emerged from the cabin and stood watching him 
| for a few moments. Then they went forward 
Wilfred felt 
a sudden suspicion. He sent the skiff round a 
corner of marsh, and, holding her steady by 





It was a loving | the brightest student in the class, and the most overboard and, leaving a lantern tied to the grasping a bunch of weeds, watched the men. 


| There was no doubt about it—they were 
getting her under way, and not merely, he 
was sure, to seek a better anchorage. They 
were reefing the sails, which showed that they 
intended to make a run. They undoubtedly 
meant to go down to Round Basin and warn 
Jaynes before the oystermen could reach the 
place appointed for the rendezvous. If that 
were so, Wilfred had no time to lose. 

He now had the wind on his starboard quar- 
ter, and it was as much as he could do to keep 
the skiff on her course. There was one man 
left on the list that he had picked up from the 
oystermen, but manifestly his wisest plan was 
to turn and run back to Noble’s before the 
wind. He must spread his suspicions of Cox 
as quickly as he could. 

Afraid to take the back track that would lead 
him past Cox’s sharpie, he bent over the oars 





grew worse. Snow began to fall in scattered | 


with all his remaining strength and wrestled 
his way upwind until he had passed 
several blocks of marsh. A cross creek 
opened to port, and he whisked the 
skiff into it. All resistance to his oars 
seemed to vanish instantly. The skiff, 
broad in the stern and drawing only 
a few inches of water, sailed up the 
creek like a skimming gull. 

The reed-covered banks cut off any 
view of the hull of the sharpie, but 
he saw her sails rise and bring up taut. 
With the wind in its present quarter 
she would have to make a beat of it 
to Round Basin. Wilfred had noticed 
that she was an old boat, shiftlessly 
rigged. There were more than one 
knot and ragged splice in her rigging, 
and he fervently hoped that something 
would give way before she could reach 
her goal. 

The course he had set was not the 
most direct one to Noble’s anchorage, 
but the extra distance mattered little 
now that he had the wind to help him. 
The faint flush of morning had disap- 
peared. The sky was dark and wintry, 
and a thin, slanting snowfall poured 
from the northeast. He felt the cold 
more than ever, and he was chilled 
and numb when he at last reached 
Noble’s boat. 

Down in the warm cabin Wilfred 
found the Skipper, much rested, with 
Noble and his partner; and while the 
boy was taking great mouthfuls of an 
oyster stew he told his news. 

‘*T never did cotton to that Cox,’’ said the 
Skipper. ‘‘He’s a bad egg.’’ 

‘tT don’t like the looks of it,’’ admitted 
Noble. ‘*‘ Why couldn’t Cox wait for us? 
What’s his game that he goes sneaking down 
there before the crowd ?”’ 

‘**Tt’s as plain as what two and two makes,’’ 
said his partner. 

‘*That’s right, and figures don’t tell lies,’’ 
the Skipper declared, reaching for his coat. 

‘“*You stay below and rest a spell,’’ said 
Noble. ‘‘I’m going down to Round Basin ; and 
if I see Jaynes try to run off with that con- 
tract, I’ll follow him if it’s clear to Mexico.’’ 

‘* Better give the old poaching signal,’’ the 
Skipper suggested. ‘‘That will show the boys 
there’s trouble and bring ’em along; we need 
a crowd to tackle that Virginia Prime outfit. 
Those that Will and I saw will understand 
all right if they see Jaynes getting under 
way.’’ 

Noble lifted a repeating rifle from its hooks 
below the forward port and went on deck. 
| He fired two shots, and, after a pause, a third. 

Then, after repeating the signal, he dropped 





‘*There’s only a few left to see. My, but | of Jed Cox’s sharpie and, in answer to a muffled | the rifle and went forward to help his partner 
she’s growing cold,though! Little chug-chug’s | invitation from the cabin, wearily climbed | with the jiband foresail. While the blocks were 


acting like she can’t keep warm.’’ 
The engine had been missing fire. Suddenly | 
she slowed down, and then, with an expiring 


|aboard. A strong odor of frying bacon an- | 


| nounced that breakfast was preparing. 
| The two men were at the table when Wil- | 


rattling and the rising canvas snapping crisply 
| in the wind, answering rifle shots boomed 
across the marshes from various quarters. The 


revolution of her flywheel, stopped altogether. | | fred entered, and they gave him his first taste | | Skipper rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 


Wilfred sleepily watched the Skipper turning | of inhospitality since he had started on his | 
They’ve a right to have something to say | screws, filling oil cups and testing connections. | errand. Although he was obviously dead tired, | chuckled. 


‘*Tt’ll be quite a party before it’s over!’’ he 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AT THE PLUM ISLAND MILITARY CAMP. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ITUPERATION is not a form of commu- 
nicating truth; it is mere self-indulgence. 


Who will try to catch the Hare 
When the Deer is standing there! 


HE man who pays an ounce of principle for 
a pound of popularity gets badly cheated. 
ERSONS who really want to do the most 
good in the world should think over Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s epigram: ‘‘Only one person 
have I to make good—myself.’’ 
HE United States government still has 
unclaiméd farms and wood lots for millions 
of its sons and daughters. Secretary Lane 
says that more than two hundred and fifty 
million acres of public land remain to be taken 
over by homesteaders—an area about ten times 
as large as Ohio. 


HEN we are told that a hundred years 
ago a dollar bought ten dozen eggs or 
three bushels of potatoes, we picture to our- 
selves a perfect state of society. Then we 
learn that the same dollar paid a man for 
two days’ hard work on the farm, and we 
realize that the former generation had its own 
problems. 
HE mere selling of an article is not always 
proof of good salesmanship. One observer 
declares: ‘‘If a customer is persuaded into buy- 
ing something she does not want, she will not 
come back.’’? The best salesmanship is that 
which looks to the future—in other words, 
which is based on the sound policy of honesty. 


VEN in these times of soaring prices, 
$6150 is a prodigious price to pay for a 
cow. Langwater Dairymaid, a Guernsey, 
brought her owner that amount at a Massa- 
chusetts auction sale of fancy stock the other 
day. It is said to be a thousand dollars more 
than the highest price ever before paid for a 
cow. 
N a case recently finished in the chancery 
court in London, one of the counsel, a Mr. 
Upjohn, made a speech that occupied forty- 
five days. That beats the achievements even of 
our filibustering .Congressmen at Washington. 
Perhaps the oddest thing about the incident 
is that it did not occur to the judge to show 
his wit by saying, ‘‘Down, John.’’ 


ILL our present system of naming war 

vessels suffice for the growing navy? 
There is merit in the suggestion that the new 
battle cruisers bear the names of some of the 
famous American ships of a century or more 
ago—as the President, the United States, 
the Constitution, the Alliance, the Intrepid, 
the Constellation, the Congress, the Bon 
Homme Richard, the Independence, the Ches- 
apeake and the Essex. 


HE American wheat harvest is the small- 

est in a dozen years—barely more than 
600,000,000 bushels. In 1915 the crop was 
1,011, 505,000 bushels. The Canadian wheat 
crop is also much below that of a year ago. 
The government estimates the corn crop in the 
United States at 2,717,000,000 bushels, which 
compares with a crop of 3,054,000,000 bushels 
last year. In view of these smaller crops, of 
the growing home demand and of the great 
increase in exports, it is not hard to see why 
some of our food prices are higher. 

HREE homing pigeons that late in the 

summer were shipped from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to Denver, Colorado, rose 
straight into the air for a thousand feet when 
released and then started due east. Twenty- 
two days later, Thomas B., a bird that had 
won many shorter races, flew into his home 
loft in Springfield. The two other birds arrived 
later. The air-line distance between the two 
cities is 1689 miles. The wisdom of man en- 
compasses much, but it cannot grasp the things 
that lead a bird to fly so far to its old home. 

HE American Bible Society, which has 

distributed 115,000,000 Bibles since its 
organization a century ago, is not alone in 
its field of work. Great Britain has a Bible 


society that is 112 years old, and a recent 
report says that in the past year it has issued 
| the unprecedented number of 11,059,617 copies 
| of the Bible. Of that number, it sent nearly 
| 9,000,000 abroad. More than 1,000,000 Bibles 
| found their way into the kits of British sol- 
| diers at the front. It is of special interest that 
the British society’s depots in Berlin, Vienna, 
| Budapest, Warsaw and Constantinople have 
been permitted to do business as in times of 


peace. 
& & 


AFTER THE WAR. 


ILL the prosperity of the United 

V \ States outlast the period of the war? 

That question has caused great anxiety 
in business circles, and has led to much dis- 
eussion. It has even entered into national 
politics; for the two parties have disagreed, as 
they always disagree, about the effect of the 
tariff on business, whatever may be the kind 
of tariff in force at the time. 

That is an interesting question for the politi- 
cians, but The Companion does not discuss it. 
For the general problem is largely independent 
of the tariff controversy. The present pros- 
perity results from the extraordinary conditions 
created by the European war; and what is to 
happen after the war will result from equally 
extraordinary conditions abroad, wholly differ- 
ent from those of to-day, and more powerful 
in effect than any tariff provisions. 

The hastily improvised munitions factories 
will have no more orders; the demand for 
numerous accessories required by armies in 
the field will cease ; our exports of automobiles, 
clothing, boots, horses, aéroplanes and many 
other articles will greatly diminish. But that 
is only half the story. The very fact that the 
worid will be at peace under unprecedented 
conditions of financial and industrial exhaus- 
tion, and that there will be an unheard-of 
deficiency everywhere of a thousand articles of 
necessity in daily life, indicates how great will 
be the activity required to restore the equilib- 
rium between supply and demand. It will be 
a great opportunity. 

In all the countries at war millions of men 
have been taken from active productive em- 
ployment and made soldiers ; that is, consumers 
and nonproducers. Other millions have been 
drawn away from the occupations of civil life, 
and set at work making material of war. As 
long as the war lasts, those peaceful occupa- 
tions therefore must be short-handed. It is 
unlikely that they have been able to supply 
the normal domestic requirements. They 
cannot have been able to produce anything 
like the amount that they were accustomed to 
export. We know for a fact that the export 
trade of all the countries has greatly dimin- 
ished. For one illustration, the exports of 
British produce to the countries of Central and 
South America were valued at forty million 
dollars less in 1915 than in 1914—a reduction 
of one fourth; and Great Britain has less diffi- 
culty on the sea than any other belligerent. 
The foreign trade of Germany has been non- 
existent for two years and more. 

In every country of the globe except our 
own: there is a deficiency of nearly every 
kind of merchandise ; the industrial nations of 
Europe, so far from being able to make that 
deficiency good, will be oceupied for years, 
perhaps for a decade, in restoring their own 
countries to a normal condition. Simply to 
do that: they will want our cotton more than 
ever; there will be a great market for our 
iron and steel; Germany must start anew in 
providing itself with copper; all our surplus 
foodstuffs will be in demand. Since, owing 
to the casualties of war, those countries will 
have a shortage of labor, they cannot immedi- 
ately or soon produce a great exportable sur- 
plus. It will be our own fault if we do not 
win a place in markets in America, Asia and 
Africa where hitherto the European countries 
have occupied the ground almost exclusively. 

Is that an optimistic view of the future? If 
we have the enterprise to seize our opportunity, 
it is a conservative view. At all events, until 
we have tried to take advantage of it and have 
failed, we need not be anxious for the future. 


® & 


THREE MILLION. 


ORE than three million automobiles in 
M the United States! It is an astonish- 

ing fact, and it is equally astonishing 
that more than a half million of them were 
made during the current year. 

Do we consider sufficiently what the figures 
signify? Ina general way we know, of course, 
that there are three motor cars to every one 
hundred persons in the land. We can easily 
reckon that if the average cost of a car is a 
thousand dollars the total cost is three billions. 








We can estimate that, supposing only one in 
ten of the cars is run by a hired chauffeur, 
employment in a totally new occupation has 
been furnished to an army of three hundred 
thousand men; and we can be sure that at 
least three million men and women have ac- 
quired a more or less practical knowledge of 
the gasoline engine and of electricity. 

But all that touches only one phase of the 
matter. The virtually universal use of the 
self-driven car is completing the economic revo- 
lution that began with the steam locomotive and 
that was carried on by the trolley car. Time 
is of supreme importance in a myriad of com- 
mercial and other transactions. A hundred 
years ago no man had ever moved over land 
at a greater speed than that of a horse. The 
modern facilities for transportation are won- 
derful, but before the invention of the motor 


car they enabled a person to travel only when’ 


and where the lines were established and the 
conveyances were timed torun. Now the indi- 
vidual has at his instant command a conveyance 
of his own, which will take him anywhere, at 
any time, at a speed equal to that of the gen- 
eral public conveyances. 

Moreover, in ordinary business the auto truck 
supersedes the horse-drawn van because it can 
move heavier loads at a lower cost. The motor 
car saves lives by enabling the physician to 
reach the bedside of his patient in the time 
that it would take to get a horse ready to start. 
And those are but examples of the service per- 
formed by the motor car. Its use for pleasure 
riding is not to be despised, but it has conferred 
other and more important benefits upon the 


world. 
* © 


BEING BOHEMIAN. 


O-CALLED Bohemians, especially wom- 
en, are likely to be persons who fling 
themselves away from society because 

they cannot get into it. Their main ambition 
is to be leaders in the conventional social 
world, and they show how much they think 
about that world by manifesting a great con- 
tempt for it. 

Of course some people are born oblivious of 
conventions. It is natural for them to forget 
and to disregard the proprieties that normal 
men and women remember. without effort, to 
wear queer clothes put on in queer ways, to 
use odd fashions of speech, and to meet unex- 
pected situations with sudden and often em- 
barrassing candor. On the whole, such native 
unconventionality is probably a misfortune, 
and those blessed—or afflicted—with it are 
likely to be a trouble to their friends and some- 
times to themselves. In society they are in- 
stinctively avoided, although they have often 
a peculiar charm and in intimate converse are 
delightful. 

But the mass of Bohemianism is not uncon- 
scious or instinctive. Bohemia consists of per- 
sons who go out of their way to be unlike other 
persons, who think that because a thing is 
usual it must be objectionable, and that, con- 
versely, what is odd and novel and in glaring 
conflict with the recognized customs of daily 
life must on that account be desirable and 
refreshing, no matter how insignificant or even 
obnoxious it may be in itself. 

The pitiful condition of this class is that in 
most cases their oddity and originality is not 
internal, but external. They wear clothes that 
are novel, if not beautiful ; they affect habits of 
treating their fellow human beings that are less 
agreeable than startling; they seek fashions 
of speech that sometimes amuse and often 
shock, but rarely edify. All this is outside. 
The outer man, or woman, is quaint and 
strange, as it aims to be. But the soul within 
is likely to be painfully dull and commonplace, 
to trail old tag ends of conventional thoughts 
and moth-eaten traditions, to take its beliefs, 
or disbeliefs, from others, who have taken 
them again from others, and so on for a thou- 
sand years. Would it not be wiser and more 
really original to wear the clothes that others 
wear, and to try to nourish and preserve the 
freshness of your spirit? We grant that this 
is very much more difficult. 

It is a plain but worthy ambition to be like 
other people, only a little better. 


® & 


MIND AND BUSINESS. 


The difference between keeping your mind 
full of business and your business full of 
mind is worth noticing. 


HAT would it mean to you if the 

V V words that are quoted above should 
hang prominently before you every 

day on the walls of the place where you work ? 
Would you be able to tell just what the words 
mean and then apply them to your own work, 





or would you surrender to the sense of con- 
fusion and contradiction that may seem to lie 
in the phrases ‘‘mind full of business’’ and 
‘*business full of mind’’? 

The manager of a Chicago business estab- 
lishment that employs many persons saw the 
aphorism in question on the editorial page of 
The Companion a few months ago, and had it 
printed in large type on cards that he posted 
on the walls of the offices.and workrooms. It 
stirred so much discussion that the manager 
offered prizes for the best definition of the 
difference between keeping the mind full of 
business and keeping the business full of mind. 
The vice president of the company sends us 
an interesting letter about the contest, and 
incloses extracts from the articles that were 
written by the thirty employees who competed 
for the prizes. - 

The young woman who won the first prize 
began her article thus: ‘‘Keeping your mind 
full of business during business hours is essen- 
tial to your own progress. Keeping your busi- 
ness full of mind is requisite to the progress 
of the business. Though you have your mind 
full of business, your business does not profit 
thereby unless it reflects the result of your 
best thoughts. ’’ 

That was the keynote of the best articles. 
The worker who keeps his mind full of his 
work doubtless thinks that he is doing his best, 
but in reality he is liable soon to become a 
mere drudge, too wearied and worried to be 
effective at his task. He travels in a circle. 

The really capable worker thinks out his 
task and projects it into the future. He first 
plans his work and then works his plan; he 
runs his business instead of allowing it to run 
him. He applies his intelligence to the prob- 
lem of improved methods and of accomplishing 
better results. In short, he keeps his busi- 
ness full of mind. 

That the Chicago business establishment 
found in our little aphorism the theme of an 
inspiring and suggestive contest is highly 
gratifying to The Companion. The manner 
of using it reveals the spirit of enterprise and 
coéperation that has made that establishment 
one of the most successful of its kind in the 


country. — 


A SCHOOL OF PATRIOTISM. 


ILITARY instruction for boys of 
M school age is a question that those 

interested in imparting to the yeuth 
of the country an idea of duty and service to 
the nation have much discussed. One way 
to give such instruction is to make it a part 
of the regular school course ; another is to give 
it intensively in a summer military camp. 

A most successful trial of the second ‘method 
‘was made last summer at Fort Terry, a coast 
artillery post on Plum Island, in Long Island 
Sound. There for five weeks nearly twelve 
hundred boys between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, from twenty-four states of the Union, 
received military training under the guidance 
of experienced men. Besides being instructed 
in the rudiments of military drill and tactics, 
the cadets had, as far as practicable, drills on 
the great coast-defense guns. There were also 
special elective courses in the study of gas 
engines, radiotelegraphy, searchlights, map 
making and signaling. All the work was 
adapted to the capacities of boys of the age of 
those under instruction, and the greatest pains 
were taken to make the living conditions suit- 
able for them. ; 

The purpose of the men who planned and 
managed Camp Washington was to use military 
training as a means of teaching good citizen- 
ship and patriotism. All sorts of boys from 
all sorts of schools were gathered there; the 
aim of those in charge was to teach them the 
great lessons of organization, of democracy and 
of service that must form the basis of the life 
of any nation that seeks to be truly great. 
‘All you fellows who think. the country be- 
longs to you and not you to the country are 
mistaken,’’ Gen. Leonard Wood said to them; 
and the truth was brought home to them, not 
merely by the words of the speakers who 
addressed them, but even more effectively by 
the steady, enthusiastic work that the cadets 
and their instructors did together day after 
day. 

The response of the boys has exceeded ex- 
pectations. They have given themselves to 
their tasks with seriousness and zeal, and their 
progress in five weeks is declared by experts 
to be fully equal to that of the men at Platts- 
burg—if it does not surpass it. Each boy, as 
he returns home, will spread the influence of 
the camp among his friends. Indeed, the 
experiment has proved that, among the meth- 
ods now being considered of teaching our youth 
national solidarity,—thinking in terms of the 
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nation rather than in terms of the individual, 
—the summer military camp has advantages 
that promise success. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — The 
Democratic National Committee charged 
that Mr. Hughes had made a secret agreement 
with J. A. O’Leary and other representatives 
of the American Independence Conference, an 
organization of German and Irish Americans 
who are united in hostility to England, in 
which he had made promises concerning his 
campaign and his conduct if elected in return 
for the support of the conference. Mr. Hughes 
admitted meeting a committee of the confer- 
ence at its request, but denied making any 
secret arrangement whatever, and added that 
he wanted the support of no one who had 
any interest superior to that of the United 
States. ——Mr. Victor Murdock, the Progressive 
leader, is supporting President Wilson.—— 
Officers of various patriotic societies demanded 
the resignation of Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, 
because in a campaign speech he had described 
the conduct of the Continentals during the 
Revolution as not unlike that of the Mexican 
revolutionists. ‘ 
NFANTILE PARALYSIS.—The epidem- 
ics of this disease in various parts of the 
country have subsided. Doctor Rosenow of 
the Mayo Foundation and his associate pathol- 
ogists believe that they have discovered the 
germ that causes poliomyelitis and that it enters 
the body through the tonsils. Doctor Bur- 
rows of the Johns Hopkins Hospital reported 
as the result of his researches that the infection 
seemed to enter the system from the intestines. 
& 


HEAT.—According to the estimate. of 

the International Agricultural Institute 
the wheat crop of the world is seven per cent 
below the average and twenty-five per cent 
below that of last year. In this country the 
shortage is even greater. Owing to that fact, 
wheat in Chicago reached a quotation of 1.7154 
a bushel on October 20th, and a movement 
began to bring about an embargo on the ex- 
portation of wheat. 

& 


EXICO.—Francesco Villa, at the head of 
a considerable force, appeared near the 
city of Chihuahua and drew General Ozuna’s 
command into a battle, which appears to have 
resulted in Villa’s favor.—lIt was reported 
that Villa was ready to lay down his arms and 
leave Mexico if Carranza should retire from 
the presidency, and the fact that the families 
of Carranza and General Obregon had come 
to the United States gave some color to the 
rumor that Carranza’s position at Mexico City 
was insecure. Dispatches from the capital, 
however, declared that almost all the delegates 
to the Constitutional Assembly, which is to 
meet at Queretaro this month, were supporters 
of Carranza. 
a 
SSASSINATION IN VIENNA.—On Oc- 
tober 2ist Count Stuergkh, the Austrian 
premier, was fatally shot by Friedrich Adler, 
a Socialist editor. The murderer declared that 
he shot Count Stuergkh because he had refused 
to convoke the Austrian Parliament since the 
war began, and because he represented reac- 
tionary and tyrannical influences in the gov- 
ernment. The Austrian premier, like the 
governor of an American state, is a domestic 
official, and has nothing to do with the foreign 
relations of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From October 19th to October 25th.) 

Field Marshal von Mackensen’s victory in 
the Dobruja was the striking event of the 
week; on October 19th his army moved for- 
ward against the Russo-Roumanian force 


Roumanian line fell. Mackensen’s movement 
steadily pushed the Russians and Roumanians 
back against the Danube, and on October 25th 
he was reported to have seized the bridgehead 
at Cernavoda, which has been his objective 
from the first. The Roumanians have no 
doubt destroyed the bridge, in order to make 
an invasion of their own country from that 
direction as difficult as possible. It was not 
clear whether or not the greater part of the 
Russo-Roumanian army was able to get safely 
across the Danube. 

The fighting on the frontier between Austria 
and Roumania was more favorable to the 
Roumanians and Russians; they prevented 
Falkenhayn’s army from making any very 
important advance beyond the passes of the 
Carpathians and repulsed the German attacks 
at the strategically critical point of Dorna 
Watra. 

Russia, in order to support Roumania, has 
had to weaken its own forces farther north. 
As a result, the Germans and Austrians are 
on the offensive again in the region of Lem- 
berg and Kovel, and Berlin reported the de- 
feat of the Russians near Halicz and the 
capture of a large number of prisoners. 

Along the Somme there were the usual 
attacks and counter-attacks. The net result 
was a further gain for the British near Thiep- 
val and for the French at Sailly-Saillisel, north 
of Péronne. The British are also hammering 


at the Butte of Warlencourt on the Bapaume 
road; they made slow but apparently steady 
progress there. 

At Verdun on October 24th the French 
made a dashing drive against the German 
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NEW TYPE OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT. A BALLOON 
PROPELLED BY AN AEROPLANE. 


lines. They recaptured the fort and village 
of Douaumont, drove the Germans back be- 


day ground it took the Germans two months 
to win last spring. 

Rome reported more fighting on the Carso 
plateau, and declared that the Italians had 
begun a movement in the direction of ‘Trieste. 

In Macedonia the Serbs continued their 
attacks on the Bulgarian positions. They have 
crossed the Cerna River, but do not yet seri- 
ously threaten Monastir. On the other flank, 
along the river Struma, there was no action of 
importance. 

The whole Allied campaign in this quarter 
halts by reason of the disturbed conditions in 
Greece. The Allies,evidently afraid that King 
Constantine might use his army to attack their 
rear, demanded that the Greek troops in Thes- 
saly be removed to the peninsula of the Morea 
and practically interned there, and that all the 
war material destined for those forces be turned 


possession of Athens, and French guns domi- 
nate the chief streets of the city. There were 
several outbreaks of disorder during the week, 
largely in protest against the occupation of 
Athens by the Allied troops. 
government of Venezelos is in control at Crete, 
Mytilene and Saloniki. We can only guess 
what part of the population of Greece proper 
sympathizes with it, but evidently the Allies 
do not feel strong enough to dethrone the King. 


erent submarines to enter Norwegian waters 
except in cases of emergency, on the ground 
that Norway’s conduct was unneutral. In- 
cidentally German submarines sank nearly 


craft during the week. 
will not be much left of the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine at the end of the war. 

Holland has notified the powers that it will 
treat submarine merchantmen as it does other 
merchantmen and military submarines like 
| other warships. That is substantially the 





= | policy of the United States. 





THE CERNAVODA BRIDGE ACROSS THE DANUBE. | made public two letters intercepted on the’ 


that opposed it. The Germans and Bulgarians 
were supplied with superior artillery, the arm 
on which Mackensen relied for his crushing 
defeat of the Russians on the Donajec last 
year. The fighting was very severe for two 
or three days; then the Roumanian line was 
pierced on its left near the Black Sea coast. 
Tuzla fell, and the Roumanian centre, being 
uncovered, had to retreat in turn. 

On October 22d Mackensen, still turning his 
enemy’s left flank, took the city of Constanza, 
Roumania’s only important seaport, and two 
days later Rasova at the other end of the 


Berlin at last admits that the submarine 
| Bremen is lost. Whether it was sunk or cap- 
tured is still a mystery. 

On October 25th the British authorities 


| way to Germany, from which it appeared 


| that the German steamer Willehad, now lying | 


|at New London, was being used as a base and 
wireless station for German submarines. The 
United States authorities, however, declared 
that they had sealed the wireless equipment 
of the Willehad. 

Professor Miinsterberg of Harvard Univer- 
sity is authority for the view that, unless peace 
is made shortly, an alliance between Germany, 
Austria, Russia and Japan is likely to take 
| the place of the present national groupings, 
| with the aim of crushing Great Britain and 





| dividing its empire. 


BLUE STREAKS 














Bicycle Tires Coupling 
Comfort and Economy 


Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires are 
double comfort tires. 


Comfort to the body, for their resilient 
construction makes for easy riding. 


Comfort to the mind, too, for there is 
never a danger that Goodyear Blue Streaks 
will not serve loyally and well. 


Speed a-plenty, smart appearance and 
a long life of service is built into every 


Goodyear Blue Streak Tire. 


Blue Streaks are the only Bicycle tires 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
makes, That's why such lasting quality can 
be given for the low price of $2.50 each— 
guaranteed. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Guaranteed 





tween one and two miles, and regained in one 


over to the Allies. French marines are in| 


The provisional | ° 


Germany has protested against the order of | - 
the Norwegian government forbidding bellig-| - 


twenty Norwegian steamships, barks and other | 
At that rate there | 
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the Big Trains 


‘J Go right down into the great 
ee railroad yards and study the 
latest styles of locomotives, cars and semaphores. 
Then I pattern Lionel Electric Trains after them. Buy Lionel 
trains and you have real trains, only smaller in size. 


You can buy Lionel trains from your dealer, com- 
plete or in single pieces, and think of this—there are 
'so many different kinds of locomotives, passenger cars, freight 
cars, trolley cars, etc, that there is always 
something new when you want a change. 








Oh! You Christmas Man! 


Tell father Christmas will be a failure! 
without a Lionel train. Then send for 
| my big, free catalog showing the com- 


plete line with over a hundied pictures. 
Mark what you want, give it to father and urge him 
to order from your Lionel dealer. He will! 


J. LIONEL COWEN, Friend of the Boys 


President THE LIONEL MFG. CO. 
48-P E. 21st St., New York City 


-send for my 
Jandy, big, new 
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A RESTORED FRIENDSHIP 
By Zitella Cocke 


HE noblest, truest friend I had,— 
The friend so stanch and leal, 

Whose love wrought of my kicks and slights 

The very hooks of steel 
Which grappled me unto his heart 

And held me there alway,— 
The friend who never flinched or failed 

Was buried yesterday. 


And now to-day I sit apart, 
In musing sad and deep, 
And wonder where my friend has gone, 
What friendships he may keep. 
For him could be no future woe, 
But, is a larger weal, 
A fuller life awaiting him 
That earth could not reveal? 


He lived, he felt, he thought, he loved, 
Can He who did bestow 
That power of thought, that wealth of love, 
His wondrous work forego? 
Or, shall the heart that beats so true 
To God’s own image here 
Know naught of its Creator’s love 
In a diviner sphere? 


We may not speak beyond our ken 

Howe’er our thought may rove, 

But my own soul hath richer grown 

Because of this friend’s love. : 
And it may be sometime, somewhere, 

Some being I shall know, 

Who gives me welcome, ‘Friend, I was 

The dog who loved you so.” 
| young man into his quiet study. 

“Doctor,” said the visitor, plunging 
straight into his subject, “I cannot understand 
why so many Christians stumble and falter along 
life’s highway. As far as I can see, many of us 
are no better than our friends who make no pro- 
fession of faith. I hesitate to say it, because you 
will be shocked; but why doesn’t God help me 
more in my struggles to live a better life ?” 

The doctor moved his chair a little nearer his 
eompanion, and if he was shocked his face did not 
show it. Indeed, the young man thought he had 
never seen such a kindly look in the old eyes. 
“Arnold,” he said earnestly, “‘you have asked a 
question that I am glad to answer. I wish I could 
answer all the questions my people bring me as 
unhesitatingly and clearly as I can answer this. 
You know Louis Harmon?” 

The young man nodded, 

“And his little son?” 

At mention of the youngster the frown left 
Arnold’s face, and he smiled. Louis Harmon, 
junior, was one of the most “taking’’ babies he had 
ever known. None could resist his infectious 
smile and cunning ways. 

“You know how the young father adores that 
baby. Well, I was calling at the Harmons’ the 
other day, and young Louis was taking one of his 
first lessons in walking.” 

Doctor Brown smiled reminiscently. 

“The father had placed two chairs several feet 
apart, and the baby could just toddle from one to 
the other without losing his balance. And how he 
would laugh and crow when he had made the voy- 
age successfully! Sometimes he would come down 
with a thump before he reached his goal. Then I 
could see the loving father fairly holding himself 
to keep from rushing in and giving aid; but when 
the baby had regained his feet without help, it was 
bard to tell which was proudest, father or son! 

“After a particularly hard fall the father helped 
the baby to his feet and with a reassuring pat sent 
him back to his task. 

“Arnold, we are all babes spiritually. Of course 
God could hedge us about so closely that we would 
never stumble or fall, but the result would be just 
as disastrous as if Louis Harmon never allowed 
his son to use a muscle or make a move by him- 
self. 

“We often look at our puny efforts and many 
shortcomings in the wrong light. Louis Harmon 
was not angry with his baby because it could not 
walk; no one could have been more sympathetic 
over his blundering efforts. And so it is with God. 
He watches lovingly over our babyish efforts to 
walk uprightly. He longs for us to press our lips 
together and try again after each failure. He 
gives us aid and comfort after an especially hard 
fall. And above all, Arnold, just as Louis Harmon 
stands between his baby and the fierce dangers 
that it could not withstand, so does God stand 
between us and the powers with which we could 
not possibly cope. So you see God does protect 
us even if He does not carry us when we should be 
learning to walk.” 

“TI think I understand now, sir,” said Arnold, 
rising to go. 

Doctor Brown rose also. “Just remember that 
you are his child—then all will be well,” he said 
gently. 


*® © 


GOD’S CHILD. 


HERE was a troubled frown on Arnold 
Cleveland’s face as he rang Doctor 
Brown’s doorbell. The minister him- 
self opened the door and ushered the 
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THE POINT. 


Mc HAT’S the point, Nan?” Geoff asked. 
\ \ ] Anne flushed. It was the third time 


& 





Geoff had said that to her that eve- 
ning. Of course she knew that she 
was not clever, but Geoff was not 
like that before he went to the law 
school. She would love to be a brilliant talker, 
but if she was not made that way, if she could 
only talk about everyday things — Anne pretended 
to be straightening the magazines on the table so 
that Geoff should not see her eyes. She’was very 
silent the rest of the evening, but no one noticed, 
because everyone was listening to Geoff’s college 
tales. 

As the days passed, Anne grew more and more 
silent. When Frances came a week later she 
looked at Anne again and again during the first 
dinner. Frances was Geoff’s and Anne’s favorite 
cousin; and Frances was quick. By the time she 
had heard Geoff say, ‘“What’s the point, Nan?” a 
few times and seen the look in Anne’s eyes, she 
began to understand. The third evening she got 
Geoff out on the piazza alone. 

“Geoff Towne,” she said, “I’m ashamed of you!” 

Geoff, idly fingering his guitar, looked at her in 
astonishment. 

“Would you mind telling me why?” he asked. 

“Pm driving at you, Geoff Towne, just as hard 














as I know how. You’ve snubbed that adoring 
little sister of yours till she’s afraid to open her 
mouth. What if she hasn’t always something very 
important to say—they are human things. Every- 
one isn’t training for intercollegiate debates. Most 
of us need a lot of simple, human, everyday things 
to be interested in, and it’s because Anne is so 
dear and. unselfish, and genuinely interested in 
other people, that she has so many of them to talk 
about. And you’ve cut her off so many times that 
she’s afraid to say her soul’s her own. If you ask 
me,”—Frances’ dark eyes were blazing,—‘“I think 
Nan’s kind of talk is far more important in life 
than the most brilliant conversation in the world; 
and if the university is keeping you from appre- 
ciating it, then it’s a dead loss for you, and you’re 
alot poorer than you were before you went there.” 

“Whe-ew!” Geoff whistled. “Help! Help! But 
look here, France, I didn’t understand. I wouldn’t 
hurt Nan for worlds.” 

“Suppose you stop doing it, then,” Frances said 
crisply. 

Geoff grinned. ‘‘May I be permitted to remark 
that, whatever my criticism of Nan, I never heard 
amore pointed address than you have just deliv- 
ered? You're all right, Frances. I'll make up 
with Nan to-night. Will you shake on it?” 

And Frances “shook.” 


® & 


THE MOTORS OF VERDUN. 


$6 UR artillery and our automobiles,” writes 
QO an American ambulance driver in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, “have saved Verdun,” the 
French officers and soldiers were continually tell- 
ing me. And as I look back on two months of 


| ambulance driving, it seems to me that automobiles 


played a larger part than even the famous “sev- 
enty- fives,” for without motor transport, there 
would have been no ammunition and no food. One 
shell, accurately placed, will put a railway com- 
munication out of business for a long time, but 
automobiles must be picked off one by one as they 
come within range. 

The picture of the attack that will stay with me 
always is that of the Grande Route north from 
Bar-le-Duc, covered with the snow and ice of the 
last days of February. The road was always filled 
with two columns of trucks, one going north and 
the other coming south. The trucks, loaded with 
troops, shells and bread, rolled and bobbed back 
and forth with the ungraceful, uncertain strength 
of baby elephants. It was almost impossible to 
steer them on the icyroads. Many of them fell by 
the wayside, overturned, burned, and were left 
apparently unnoticed in the ceaseless tide of traflic 
that never seemed to hurry or to stop. 

All night and all day it continued. Soon the 
roads began to wear out. Trucks brought stones 
from the ruins of the Battle of the Marne and 
sprinkled them in the ruts and holes; soldiers, 
dodging in and out among the moving cars, broke 
and packed the stones or sprinkled sand on the ice- 
covered hillsides. But the traffic was never stopped 
for any of those things. The continuous supply 
had its effect on the demand. There were more 
troops than were needed for the trenches, and so 
they camped along the road or in the fields. Lines 
of trucks ran off the road and unloaded the reserve 
of bread; the same thing was done with the meat, 
which kept well enough in the snow, and the skells, 
which white tarpaulins effectually hid from the 
enemy airmen. 

At night, on the main road, I have watched for 
hours the dim lights of the trucks, winding away 
north and south like the coils of some gigantic, 
luminous snake that never stopped and never 
ended. It was impressive evidence of a great 
organization. Behind each light was a unit, the 
driver, whose momentary negligence might throw 
the whole line into confusion. Yet there were no 
fixed rules to save him from using his brain quickly 
and surely as each crisis presented itself. He 
must be continually awake to avoid any one of a 
thousand possible mischances. The holes and ice 
on the road, his skidding car, the cars passing in 
the same and opposite directions, the cars in front 
and behind, the cars broken down on the side 
of the road—all these and many other things he 
had to consider before using brake or throttle in 
making his way along. Often snow and sleet 
storms were added to make driving more difficult. 
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CANDLE MAKING AS A FINE ART. 


RDINARILY we do not think of candle 
O making as a fine art, but the Italians have 

made it such. Strangely enough, they have 
brought their work to perhaps its greatest perfec- 
tion in America. New York City alone has six 
hundred thousand Italian residents, —more Ital- 
ians than live in any city of Italy except Naples,— 
and to supply them with candles for their religious 
festivals the candle makers are kept busy. 

The distinctively Italian votive taper is made by 
hand. The materials are pure Austrian beeswax, 
which is kneaded and t ed, and mixed with a 
secret ingredient to retard combustion, and which 
has special Egyptian cotton for wicks. The cotton, 
too, is treated with chemicals to keep it from feed- 
ing too fast. Small candles are moulded. Large 
ones are made by rolling up sheets of wax. That 
gives the candle great strength, and enables it to 
stand erect when a moulded candle would bend 
under the heat. 

After the candle is fashioned it goes to the dec- 
orators—men who are skilled in the use of the 
brush. ‘The Sistine Madonna” and “The Madonna 
of the Chair” are favorite subjects with them, 
and they also make very charming miniatures of 
other famous works of art. 

Some years ago a Sicilian living in New York 
was afflicted with rheumatism. His wife prayed 
daily to San Caldgero for his recovery, and at last 
vowed to give the largest candle ever made, should 
her husband recover. This candle should weigh 
as much as her husband did—182%4 pounds. 

The man got well. The candle was ordered. It 
was fifteen feet high and eighteen inches in diam- 
eter at the base, and it tapered to twelve inches 
at the tip. Upon it was a reproduction of “The 
Madonna of the Chair.” The taper cost two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The makers said that it 
would burn eighteen months. 

But although that candle was perhaps the largest 
ever made, it did not equal in some respects the 
candle made for the late Lieut. Joseph Petrosino, 
of the New York police force, who was killed in 
Italy by Black Hand agents. Some months before 
his death Lieutenant Petrosino dropped in at the 
shop of the leading Italian candle makers in New 
York. The men were his devoted friends. 

“When I die,” said he, “what kind of candle 
will you make for me?” 

“That day is a long way off, Joe,” said the head 
of the firm, “but when the time does come we will 








make a candle to burn in your memory that never 
has been equaled in Rome, in France, or in the 
United States.” 

When the news of the assassination of Petrosino 
was received, the candle maker set his most skill- 
ful men to work. Night and day they Kept at their 
task, for the candle had to be made by hand, and 
its ingredients so blended that it would burn longer 
than any other candle ever manufactured. The 
men worked thirty-six hours at a stretch with only 
brief intermissions for food and sleep. 

The finished candle weighed one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds. It was nine feet high. It 
was embossed with fourteen-carat gold, laid on in 
octuple leaf, and the principal design reproduced 
the Holy College. The candle cost four hundred 
and fifty dollars. The makers calculated that it 
would burn steadily for four years and seven 
months. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SPECTACLES. 

















Future. 
—Fliegende Blitter. 
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A VERY RARE BIRD. 


ROWN lives next door but one to me. 
B specialty is birds, says a contributor to Punch, 
and he must be a frightful nuisance to them. 
I should not care to be a bird if Brown knew 
where my nest was. It isn’t that he takes their 
eggs. If he would merely rob them and go away 
it would not matter so much. They could always 
begin again. But a naturalist of the modern school 
does not want a bird’s eggs; he wants to watch 
her sittingon them. Now, sitting is a business that 
demands concentration, a strong effort of the will 
and an undistracted mind. How on earth is a 
bird to concentrate when she knows perfectly 
well that Brown, disguised as a tree or a sheep or 
a haycock, is watching her day after day for hours 
at a stretch and snapshotting her every five minutes 
or so? In nine cases out of ten she lets her 
thoughts wander and ends, half unconsciously, by 
posing, with the result that most of her eggs do 
not hatch out. 

Brown has a highly trained sense of hearing. 
You and I, of course, possess pretty good ears for 
ordinary purposes. From constant practice, for 
example, we have learned, sitting in our drawing- 
room or study, to distinguish the crash of the over- 
turned nursery table upstairs from the duller, 
less-resonant thud of baby’s head as it strikes the 
floor. But can we positively state from the note of 
the blackbird at the bottom of the garden whether 
it has three, four or five eggs in its nest, or indeed 
if it is a householder at all? No, we cannot; but 
Brown can. % 

Even specialists, however, occasionally make 
mistakes. A day or two ago, just as dusk was 
falling, Brown entered my house in a state of con- 
siderable excitement and informed me that a pair 
of reed warblers were building in my orchard. 

“Are you sure?” I asked. “ 

“Quite,” he replied. “I have not actually seen 
the birds yet, but I have heard them from my own 
garden, and of course the note of the nesting reed 
warbler is unmistakable.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. 

“It is a most extraordinary occurrence,” he con- 
tinued; “most extraordinary.” 

“You mean because there are no reeds there?” 

“Exactly.” 

I was quite certain in my own mind that there 
were no reed warblers there either, but I felt it 
would be impertinent for a layman like myself to 
argue with Brown. 

“There!” he exclaimed, darting to the open 
window. ‘“Can’t you hear it?” 

I listened. “Oh, that!” I said. “That's —” 

“The mating song of the male reed warbler,” 
interrupted Brown ecstatically. “Now, whatever 
happens, don’t let them be disturbed. Don’t even 
try to find the nest, or you may alarmthem. Leave 
it all tome. I shan’t have a free morning till Sat- 
urday, but there’s no hurry. Ill bring my camera 
round then, and when I’ve found the spot they’re 
building in Ill rig up a hiding place and take some 
photographs. Don’t let anyone go near them; the 
great thing is to make them feel quite at home.” 
He was gone before I could explain. 

It is rather an awkward situation, because when 
Brown comes on Saturday morning I am afraid 
that if he gets any reaily successful photographs 
they will prove a disappointment to him. They 
will represent my gardener, Williams, trundling a 
barrow, the wheel of which is badly in need of oil. 
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THE CONQUEROR CONQUERED. 


APOLEON, the rough and ruthless con- 
queror, once frankly admitted to a woman 
that, except as the mothers of conscripts, he 

considered women as of no importance in national 
affairs; and he was always resentful of their inter- 
ference. To Madame de Condorcet, an able, in- 
telligent and witty woman, notably interested in 
public questions, he said bluntly: 

“T do not like women who meddle with politics.” 

“Ah, my general,” was the apt and instantaneous 
reply, “as long as you men take a fancy to cut off 
our heads now and then, we are interested in 
knowing why you do it.” 

Plenty of women’s heads, from those which wore 
the peasants’ cap to hers that bore the crown of 
France, had fallen under the knife of the guillotine 
in the great Revolution that preceded Napoleon’s 
rise to power. 

True, none fell by his order after he became 
emperor; even his most brilliant and formidable 
feminine adversary, Madame de Staél, succeeded 
in keeping hers upon her shoulders, although she 
was driven into exile, and he would gladly have 
imprisoned and silenced her if he could. Although 
it happened not a few times that, in argument or 
repartee, he failed to win the advantage against a 
witty or a steadfast woman, the emperor had little 
gallantry, and the victor was likely to pay dear 
for her victory. But in at least one instance of 
record, as a recent writer has pointed out, it was 
otherwise. 

When, after the Battle of Jena, Napoleon entered 
Weimar, he proceeded to the palace of the duke 
to make it his headquarters. The fighting and 


His 





plundering in the town were not yet over when, 
toward evening, he entered the hall. As he did 
so, the duchess, who had been waiting in her 
apartment, appeared at the top of the great stair- 
case to greet him. 

“Who are you?” he demanded roughly in sur- 
prise. 

“T am the Duchess of Weimar,” she replied 
with dignity. 

“I pity you!” he cried fiercely. 
crush your husband!” 

The next morning when they met again he in- 
quired with brusque displeasure: 

“Madame, how could your husband be so mad 
as to make war against me?” 

“Your Majesty would have despised him if he 
had not,” was the reply. 

“How so?” asked Napoleon. 

“My husband has been in the service of the King 
of Prussia upward of thirty years,” replied the 
duchess, “Surely it was not at the moment that 
the king had so mighty an enemy as Your Majesty 
to contend against that the duke could abandon 
him.” 

An answer at once so spirited, noble and tactful 
softened even Napol ’s arrog In the con- 
versation that followed, the duchess was able to 
secure promises of consideration for the duke and 
relief for the townspeople. At the close of it the 
conqueror said to her, “Madame, you are more 
worthy of respect than any woman I have known: 
you have saved your husband. I pardon him, but 
remember it is wholly on your account; as for him, 
he is a bad case!” 

That was merely Napoleon’s opinion. The duke, 
at any rate, was properly appreciative of his duch- 
ess, for when the document that secured the in- 
dependence of Weimar was brought to him by 
a French general he refused to take it into his 
hands, but said simply, “Give it to my wife; the 
emperor intended it for her.” 


“Tam going to 
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TUMBLING DOWN A MOUNTAIN. 


N American who lives in China made the ascent 
A of the sacred mountain, Siao-outai-shan, a 
year or two since, and made, or at least 
began to make, the descent in a much more unpre- 
meditated manner. 

He had reached an altitude of over nine thousand 
feet and, having lost the trail, branched off and 
climbed a lower peak to see whether he could dis- 
cover the right track. He managed to crawl to 
the top, and since the view was very fine he opened 
his paint box to make a sketch. 

As he was sorting over his brushes the stone on 
which he was sitting gave way, and he started slid- 
ing down the almost perpendicular slope. He tried 
to clutch the ground with his hands. He seized 
every projecting stone, in the hope of stopping his 
precipitous descent, but at the speed at which he 
was going that was no easy matter. 

Death stared him in the face, for another hundred 
yards would bring him to the edge of a precipice 
several hundred feet high, over which he must 
inevitably go. His hair stood on end as he ap- 
proached the spot, and he can well remember the 
sound of his heavy paint box clanging from rock 
to rock as it accompanied him in his descent. 

A violent shock, which nearly tore his body in 
two, made him think he had gone over; but no, he 
had suddenly stopped. 

He opened his eyes, but he did not dare move, 
for his position, although much improved, was far 
from safe. His coat and a strong leather strap 
that was slung under his arm had caught on a pro- 
jecting stone; but a single false movement on his 
part would start him sliding down the slope again. 

Slowly, carefully, as he lay on the almost per- 
pendicular slope, he tried to get a footing; when 
he had succeeded in.doing that the great difficulty 
was toturn round. After several anxious moments, 
each of which seemed ages long, he succeeded, 
and there he was, half-kneeling, half-lying, with 
his body on the ground, clutching the rock that 
had saved him. 

Then, when his agitation had passed away, he 
managed to crawl up, cat-fashion, to a position of 
safety. 
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THE ELECTRIC TWINS. 


VERY town has a favorite story with which 

the citizens love to amuse the stranger. 

This is the one they tell at Salida, Colorado. 

Salida is the western gateway of the Royal Gorge. 

On the edge of the town a mountain rises abruptly 

a thousand feet, and offers from its top a view far 
down thé gorge. 

The Commercial Club conceived the idea of 
erecting on the peak a large electric sign that 
would flash the name of the city down the gorge 
to be seen by passengers on approaching trains 
several miles before Salida was reached. 

On the night the sign was to be used for the first 
time a civic celebration was held. The band 
played, the people gathered in the streets, and at 
the appointed moment the mayor pressed the 
button. The populace craned their necks to behold 
“SALIDA” shine forth from the mountain top, 
but to their dismay, “SAL,” and no more shone 
out. 

The next day the sign was put in order, as 
the electrician declared, and that night again the 
mayor pressed the button. Once more there was 
a moment of hesitation, and then “IDA” appeared, 
unaccompanied by “SAL.” The following night 
there was more button-pressing, and every night 
thereafter for two or three weeks. Sometimes 
“SAL” shone out, and sometimes “IDA”; but 
something was radically wrong, and, do their 
best, the boosters never could prevail on “Sal” 
and “Ida” to come out on the same night. The 
project was finally abandoned. The visitor now 
notices a curious platform on top of the mountain. 
Invariably he inquires about it, and then the 
natives tell him of the contrariness of “Sal’’ and 
“Tda.” 
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THE LEGAL MAZE. 


HE late Gilman Marston, a celebrated lawyer 

of New Hampshire, was arguing a compli- 

cated case, says the Christian Register, and 
looked up authorities back to Julius Cesar. At 
the end of an hour and a half, in the most intricate 
part of his plea, he was pained to see what looked 
like inattention on the bench. It was as he had 
feared. The judge was unable to appreciate the 
nice points of his argument. 

“I beg Your Honor’s pardon,” he said; ‘‘but do 
you follow me?” 

“T have so far,” answered the judge, shifting 
wearily about in his chair, “but T’ll say frankly 
that, if I thought I could find my way back, I’d 
quit right here.” 
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OFF TO THE SOUTH 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN 


“Come. gorgeous bird, all dressed in gold, 
The wind is cold. 


Come, fly with us! 
Off to the Southland we must go, 


Where never a wintry wind can blow.” 
The chattering birds again and again 

Called to the bird of the weather vane. 
“He’s proud,” said the birds as they winged their way. 


ORAWN BY 
L. J. BRIOGMAN 


“No, only vane!” said a wise little jay. 
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By NANCY BYRD TURNER 
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hard to pick a favorite, or choose among 
the seasons, 
But still I like the autumn best for many jolly 


For ripe brown nuts and apples bright, and 
frosty, windy weather, 
And all the family snug at night beside the hearth 








THE OLD GARDEN 


By EDITH M. LARRABEE 


ARIAN sat in the.attic one rainy 
M afternoon. It was her favorite place 

when she could not be outdoors, and 
of everything that it contained she loved most 
of all the old chest, with its old-time relics. 

Among its contents the thing that interested 
her most was a little diary that bore the date 
of 1790. On the flyleaf was inscribed in an 
old-style, childish hand: 

Mary Ann Parker, aet. 10 years. 

Marian wove a world of fancy and romance 
about little Mary Ann. Her own name had 
been handed down from some remote Mary 
Ann in the family. 

In the diary were the records of spinning, 
knitting, piecing patchwork, working samplers, 
and other occupations common to the little 
girls of that period. There were also accounts 
of weaving, soap making, candle dipping and 
other household work. But the entry over 
which Marian lingered oftenest was this: 

‘*The clove pinks and larkspurs are in bloom 
that grandmother gave me from her garden 
when we moved from Massachusetts. I planted 
them in front of the house just as she had them. 
The pinks are so pretty and smell so sweet I 
like to be with them all the time, and I love 
the blue blossoms of the larkspurs.’’ 

Then followed this somewhat mournful de- 
sire: 

‘* After I am dead I hope some other little 
girl will have my flowers and care for them 
as I do.’’ 

She wondered a great deal over the hope 
expressed by Mary Ann. Had any other little 
girl ever cared for those flowers? 

‘*T wish I could have had them,’’.she would 
always conclude. ‘‘I know I should have loved 
them as she did.?’ 

That night her father came home greatly 
excited. 

“I’ve bought the old Parker homestead,’’ 
he announced, ‘‘where, you know, several 
generations of my ancestors lived. I’ve always 
wanted it for a summer home. 

‘*The former owner never used it except for 
the wood lot and the pasture,’’ he continued. 
““The house was burned about thirty years 
ago and has never been rebuilt. The place is 
sO Overgrown with weeds and vines that even 
the site of the house can’t be found. ’’ 

‘*Then where shall we live?’’ asked Mari- 
an’s mother. 

‘*We’ll build a new house on the site of the 
old one if we can find it. There are fine views 
round there. We can use a tent this summer. 
Some day we will go out to see the place.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ asked Marian, who had listened 
attentively, ‘‘is that where Mary Ann Parker 
lived ?’” 

‘*Mary Ann?’ he meditated. ‘Yes, I think 
so. There wasa Mary Ann somewhere among 
my great-great-aunts, and your grandmother 
insisted on giving the name to you. We con- 
sented on the condition that we combine the 
two words. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ answered Marian. 

It was several weeks later before her father 
could take Marian and her mother on the 
promised trip. (They made the journey of fifty 
miles by automobile one June day through 
the beautiful New Hampshire scenery. 





‘**T’ve been looking up the family records, ’’ 
Marian’s father told her, ‘‘and the first Parker 
who owned the farm and built the house had 
a daughter, Mary Ann.’’ 

‘“*Then that’s the one!’’ declared Marian, 
remembering the pinks and larkspurs that had 
been given the little girl by her grandmother 
when she moved. 

The farm was in the mountain region and 
was indeed tangled and overgrown with bushes 
and briers. They could find nothing to show 
where the house had stood. 

As the three roamed about, Marian espied 
something pink growing in the tall grass beside 
a clump of shrubs. Farther away there were 
more, and as she followed along, a mass of 
delicate pink blossoms greeted her with a spicy 
fragrance. 

‘“‘Oh, oh, it?s Mary Ann’s clove pinks!’’ 
she cried: ‘‘And there are the larkspurs!’’ 

A straggling row of the plants lifted their 
spikes of blue. Through years of change and 
neglect little Mary Ann’s flowers still bloomed. 

‘“*This must be where the house was,’’ 
Marian exclaimed, ‘‘for she wrote they were 
at the front!’’ 

Her father made a search among the bushes. 

‘*You are right,’ he agreed. ‘*This hollow 
must be the old cellar. We will clear the place 
and build our house here. What a magnificent 
view of the mountains !’’ 

**'You’ll leave the pinks and Jlarkspurs, 
won’t you?’’ pleaded Marian. 

‘*Yes,’? answered her father. ‘‘You may 
have those as relics of the old times.’’ 

Marian was happy as they sped home 
through the soft twilight. Mary Ann’s hope 
was fulfilled, and her own wish had come true. 
A little girl would care for the clove pinks and 
larkspurs, and that little girl was herself. 





THE LONESOME 
DUCKLINGS 


By ELEANOR F. CANFIELD 


ILLY’S little bantam hen had hatched 
B out three of the funniest, fluffiest little 

ducklings you ever saw, with six of her 
own brood. They were such a funny sight as 
they waddled about the yard after Mother 
Bantie that people used to stand at the fence 
and watch them and laugh at them. Every 
night they would cuddle under Mother Bantie 
with their little chicken brothers and sisters, 
and Mother Bantie would spread her wings 
over them and cluck to them just as she did 
to her own little bantam children. 

One day Mr. Meggs, who lived down the 
street and who also owned a drug store down- 
town, stopped at the fence and called to 
Billy: 

‘*T’ll give you a dollar if you will lend me 
those little ducks for two or three days. I’ll 
take good care of them and bring them back 
to you safe and sound.’’ 

A whole dollar! Billy had never had a 
dollar all at once. He did not hesitate. 

‘*Certainly you can take them, but you’ll 
be good to them and give them enough to eat, 
won’t you??? 

‘“‘Oh, yes!’? said Mr. Meggs. So Billy 
caught the three little fluffy, waddly ducklings, 
and put them into a box and gave them to 
Mr. Meggs. 

Then he told his mother. 

‘*But what is Mr. Meggs going to do with 
them ?’’ she asked. 

Billy stared hard at her before he answered. 

‘*Why, I never asked!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 












ORAWN BY 
CORNELIA MORRISON 


O Doctor Man, O Doctor Man, 
I’m glad you hurried here! 
Please tell me quickly as you can 


What ails my Dolly Dear! 


She hasn’t closed her eyes to-day 
To sleep a single wink; 

She will not eat; she will not play; 
I don’t know what to think! 


THE WRONG 
DOCTOR 


By EMMA S. FRANCIS 


I know she must be very ill; 
What do you make of it? 

Perhaps a plaster or a pill 
Would help her case a bit? 


You say she isn’t sick at all? 
I will not have it so! 

Pll have another doctor call; 
Please take your hat and go! 





funny, but he said he would take good care of 
them, and bring them back.’’ 

That evening Gordie West whistled outside 
of Billy’s gate. 

‘*Ask your mother if you can walk down- 
town with me. I’ve got to go to the post office 
for my father, and I’m going to buy a new 
baseball. ’’ 

Billy’s mother said that he might go, and 
together the two boys walked downtown. 

**Come on over to Mr. Meggs’s drug store,’” 
said Gordie. ‘‘I want to show you some- 
thing.’’ 

So they crossed the road to the corner. There 
were several people standing before the win- 
dow. 

‘“*Oh, aren’t they sweet!’’ said a little girl. 

‘*Poor little things, they’re cold!’’ said her 
mother. 

‘*What’re they looking at?’’ asked Billy. 

‘*At my rabbit and my guinea pigs,’’ said 
Gordie proudly. ‘‘Mr. Meggs gave mea dollar 
for letting him take them.’’ 

‘*Why, he gave me a dollar for my ducks!’’ 
said Billy, and then he looked into the window. 

In a little pen, right in Mr. Meggs’s drug- 
store window, were Billy’s fluffy, waddly 


'ducklings. In one corner was Gordie’s rabbit 


and in the other two sleepy-looking guinea pigs. 

‘**Those are my ducks,’’ said Billy; but as 
he watched them, he almost cried. There 
was food on the floor, there was water in the 
dish, but the poor little ducklings were cold, 
and they looked homesick and lonesome. One 
of them was standing as close as he could 
snuggle against the rabbit. Another was 
poking his flat little bill under the rabbit, 
wondering, no doubt, why he did not spread 
some soft warm wings over him as Mother 
Bantie always did; and the other little duck- 
ling was standing so forlornly in the corner 
that Billy could stand it no longer. 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ he said to Gordie. He 
felt of the beautiful crisp dollar bill that 
he had carried round in his pocket all day. He 
looked at his forlorn, homesick ducklings, 
trying to warm themselves by Gordie’s rabbit, 
and he marched into the store. 

Mr. Meggs was just ringing up some cash 
in his cash register when Billy walked up to 
him. 

‘*Here’s that dollar, Mr. Meggs,’’ he said. 
‘*T guess I’d better take my little ducks home. 
They’ve never been away from their mother 
before and they’re cold.’’ 

Then Billy choked a little and felt very 
foolish. 

‘*Well, if you don’t want to leave them here, 
you can take them home,’’ said Mr. Meggs 
kindly. He was not cross at all, as Billy had 
feared he would be. ‘‘And you can keep the 
dollar; they’ve brought me more than that in 
trade from the people who have stopped to look 
in my window to-day.’’ 

So Billy carried the fluffy, waddly ducklings 
home in the box that night, and when he put 
them into Mother Bantie’s coop they just ran 
under her wings with the happiest little peeps 
you ever heard; and Mother Bantie clucked 
as if she was happy to have them back. 

‘*They looked just as I felt that day when 
I stayed out. at the farm with Great-Aunt 
Jane and you went back home,’’ said Billy to 
his mother when he told her the story, ‘‘and 
I just couldn’t stand it to see them there so cold 
and lonesome and wanting Mother Bantie.’”’ 
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LEARNING TO SKI. 


HE range of skis is necessarily more 
restricted than that of snowshoes, for 
you can use the webbed shoes in any 
snow-covered region, no matter how rough or 
how tangled with underbrush it may be. But 
in a region of unobstructed hillsides and clear 
stretches, skis have advantages that snow- 
shoes lack. In such a region, too, where snow 
falls deep and roads are not always broken, 
they are instruments of the utmost utility. On 
“good snow” an expert can travel much farther 
in a day and with considerably less physical 
exertion with skis than with snowshoes, 

An hour or two of practice every day for two 
weeks should be enough to prepare a novice 
for cross-country runs, and to give him confi- 
dence enough to enable him to attack some 
rather steep hillsides. 

Skis, like snowshoes, vary in design with 
the topography of the country in which they 
are used. There are long, slender ones for 


unobstructed regions and short, broader ones for | 


rougher country; but those of medium dimensions 
are the best for all-round use. A good way is to 
select a pair that, when standing on end, will just 
reach your wrist when you are holding your arm 
straight up over your head. 

The arrangement by which skis are attached 
to the foot is called the binding. American skis 
usually have a rubber foot rest and a toe strap 





THE FIRST LESSON TO 
MASTER IS THAT OF STANDING PROPERLY. 


attached, but it is better to buy good bindings and 
have them attached to the skis by one who knows 
how. Good bindings are cheaper in the end, 
make using the skis easier, and are less likely to 
gall the feet. 


BINDINGS, POLES AND SHOES. 


There are many styles of bindings. Whatever 
one you choose, take care to fit it properly to the 
foot. A correctly adjusted toe strap should be 
tight enough to keep the foot from slipping farther 
forward through the strap than the base of the 
toes, and the heel strap should be only tight 
enough to stay in place without cramping the foot. 

Another thing is necessary to complete the out- 
fit: a ski pole, usually of bamboo, six or seven 
feet long, fitted with a brake ring and a steel 
spike. The ski runner uses it to steady himself. 

Footwear deserves particular attention, for any- 
thing unsuitable is pretty sure to cause galled or 
frostbitten feet. The best shoes are high, laced 
shoepacks with soles and heels, and they should 
be large enough to admit a pair of heavy woolen 
stockings next to the foot, and thick stockings of 
knee length over them. If high shoepacks are 
not to be had, low ones or oil-tanned mocecasins— 
larrigans—will serve; but in order to keep out the 
snow it will be necessary with low boots to wear 
loose cloth leggings that can be pulled on over 
the moccasins, and that are held down by a strap 
under the hollow of the foot and have a drawing 
string at the knee. The moccasins should have 
soles, sewed on, and low heels. 

Before attempting to travel across country, the 
learner should practice on level ground until he 
becomes somewhat familiar with his skis. 

The first lesson to master is that of standing 
properly. The skis should be parallel, the feet 
should rest flat upon them and the weight of the 
body should be thrown upon the ball of the foot. 


THE WAY TO STAND. 

Stand erect, but do not lean backward, for lean- 
ing backward is likely to cause the skis to shoot 
out from under you. Start forward sliding the 
skis, not lifting them. Do not attempt long strides 
at first. Throw the weight forward on one ski, 
which will slide ahead a little; then throw it on 
the other ski, and so on. With practice the slide 
will increase in length. 

Next practice turning round. To steady your- 
self set the point of your pole firmly in the snow 
at one side, and hold it diagonally across your 
breast; the lower hand should grasp it with the 
knuckles up, and the other hand should have 
the knuckles down. 

Turn the ski that is farther from the stick first. 
Push it back a little by swinging the leg from the 
hip, then swing it forward until it is in an upright 
position, with the rear end close to the bend in 
the other ski; then swing it over, alongside and 
parallel to the other ski, upon which you have been 
standing, but heading in the opposite direction. 
That will necessitate a 
slight bending of the 
knees. Reverse your 
stick by setting it firmly 
on the opposite side of 
you, and grasp it as be- 
fore. Rest your weight 
on the ski you have just 
turned, lift the other foot 
slightly, and at the same 
time turn it round and 
straighten your legs. 
The ski will drop into 
position with little effort. 

This is known as the 
“kick turn,” and is the 
simplest quick turn for 
the beginner to practice. 
At first, practice on level 
ground. In making the 
turn on a hillside, the 


only safe way is to stand THEN .. 






















THROW THE WEIGHT FORWARD ON ONE SKI,... 


. ON THE OTHER SKI. 
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THE “KICK TURN" —THE SIMPLEST TURN FOR THE BEGINNER. 


sidewise to the slope; if you face up or down the 
slope, the skis are likely to slip from under you. 

In beginning to practice climbing, take a gentle 
slope first. To ascend the steeper slopes it is 
necessary to tack; that is, to take a zigzag course 
rather than a course straight up, for it is impos- 
sible to manage skis in a straight uphill line. Use 
the pole merely to steady yourself, not as a thing 
to lean on. 


DO NOT LEAN BACKWARD. 

When you can handle your legs and the skis 
with some skill, and have gained confidence in 
your ability to maintain your balance, you may 
practice straight running down a gentle slope. 
Select an open course with no trees or rocks. As 
you begin to glide, bring your skis close together, 
side by side. Do not lean backward, 

Try it again with one ski a little in advance of 
the other, resting your weight on the ball of the 
foot behind. You may find it easier to keep your 
balance in that position than in the other. 

In steep descents the beginner sometimes rides 
his pole; that is, he straddles it, and lets the point 
drag as a brake. In that way, in ordinary circum- 
stances, he can control his progress very well. 

It is often advisable to descend a steep hill on a 
slant—that is to say, not straight down the grade. 
You can descend as far in one direction as is 
convenient, then turn to the other, and 
thus tack down the slope by easy 
grades, just as you would tack up a 
steep hillside. 

When you are descending a slope, 
you can steer, and at the same time 
lessen speed, or even stop, by running 
the point of one ski slightly in advance 
of the other, gently drawing the tail of 
the forward ski away from. the other, 
and at the same time leaning upon it. 
It will bring you round on the side 
opposite the ski upon which you lean, 
and bring you to a stop when your 
skis come at right angles to the slope. 
You can make more gradual curves by 
throwing your weight on the ski oppo- 
site the direction you wish to take, 
without changing the position of either 
ski. You can regulate your speed by 
assuming a knock-kneed position, and 
at the same time working the tails of 
the skis apart; but it is not a safe 
method of stopping and should be prac- 
ticed with caution. 


“ STEMMING.” 

What is known as “‘stemming” should 
be fairly well-mastered before you at- 
tempt to descend steep mountain sides. 
Very steep slopes should always be 
taken on the slant. If you are descend- 
ing the hill at a slant across the slope, 
throw the greater part of your weight 
on the upper ski, or “glider,” and trail your pole 
on that side, bending slightly forward, with your 
hand on the upper side grasping the pole as low 
down as your knee. With the other leg lightly 
press down the heel of the lower ski, called the 
“brake,” but keep the brake ski well up toward 
the glider. Do not bear too heavily on the pole, 
the point of which drags at your side, but use it 
only as a means of steadying yourself. Keep 
your glider flat upon the snow, and with a little 
practice you can hold it to any direction you wish. 
If you have kept the heel of your brake ski well 
down, it is a simple matter to stop quickly by 
merely throwing your weight upon it and bearing 
down upon the heel. 

By practicing these manceuvres carefully for a 
week you will find yourself competent to take 
extended cross-country runs, and will presently 
marvel at the miles you can cover in a few hours. 
It is only by practice, however, that you can hope 
to become really expert. No amount of reading 
or unapplied theory will bring skill. 

The beginner should make haste slowly, and 
should not attempt to descend a steep or danger- 
ous hill until he can stop with certainty on a 
gentler one. He should master first the art of 
steering, slanting, stemming and making the kick 
turn before he attempts the more difficult feats, 
and he should have the moral courage to turn 
from a dangerous slope unless he has full confi- 
dence that he can descend it in safety. 

There is one other consideration: the character 
of the snow. Although a person of ordinary skill 
can manage snowshoes on 
any kind of snow, it is dan- 
gerous for anyone except an 
expert ski runner to attempt 
to run on a breaking crust or 
on furrowed or rough snow; 
and skiing over sticky snow is 
difficult and discouraging. 

Keep your skis well soaped. 
There is a ski wax on the 
market, but soap serves the 
purpose nearly as well. 

Be cautious about attempt- 
ing jumps. When you have 
grown adept in other things 
you may make a jumping 
place, not more than 
two feet high, at most, 
with a slight slope 
below and a steeper 
slope above; and 
gradually you may try 
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MOST TIRING WAY TO GO UPHILL. 


the purpose just as well. 





higher jumps. Jumping is a branch of skiing by 
itself, and is not at all a necessary accomplishment 
for a ski runner. 
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STEREOPTICON LANTERN SLIDES 
WITHOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ROFESSIONAL users of stereopticon lan- 
P terns understand the value of handmade 

slides in reproducing diagrams, figures and 
drawings. What many amateurs do not know is 
that slides of that kind are easily prepared, and 
that they lend themselves admirably to free-hand 
drawing. 

To make them you 
will need sheets of 
thin glass of the right 
size to fit the lantern. 
That size is usually 
three and one quarter 
by four and one quar- 
ter inches. ‘Cover 
glasses,” which are 
commonly used for 
lantern slides, are 
most convenient ; but 
in the absence of 
them thin glass of the 


kind used in framing 
pictures can be cut 
into pieces of the 
right size. Another 
source of glass is the 
cast-off photographic 
negatives that most 
amateur photogra- 
phers are glad to 
giveaway. Soak the 
negatives in water to 
soften the gelatin 
emulsion, scrape and 
wash the glass clean, 
and cut it to size. It 
is very important to 
have the glass clean 
and dry. 

Since much of the 
work will be done 
with a pencil, it is 


BONING "—THE 
QUICKEST BUT 


necessary to prepare the smooth glass so that it 


will take the graphite. That can be done by using 
retouching varnish, to be had at any photogra- 
phers’ supply shop. Place a drop or two of the 
varnish on the face of the glass, and with the tip 
of the finger quickly smear it back and forth over 
the entire surface. Having rubbed the glass in 
one direction, turn it and rub at right angles in 
order not to leave any spot untouched. Rub until 
the surface is dry. An ounce of the varnish is 
sufficient to prepare many slides. 

As soon as the surface is dry, or any time there- 
after, draw, letter or write upon the prepared face 
as if it were paper. Written or printed lines can 
be kept straight by using beneath the glass a piece 
of paper ruled in any desired manner. If both 
vertical and horizontal rulings are used, lettering 
is made easy. It might be worth while to read 
the article on “Lettering” in the October Girls’ 
Page. . 

Remember that the slide fits into the slide 
holder with the short edges of the glass vertical. 
For that reason, place the slide in the same posi- 
tion on the drawing table. The slide holder will 
hide some of the glass at the ends and at the top 
and bottom, and the picture or writing should 
therefore be about a quarter of an inch short of 
the top and.the bottom and half an inch from the 
sides. 

You can make drawings of the greatest variety 
on the pieces of prepared glass; the beauty of the 
Slide is limited only by the skill and care of the 
artist. Working drawings, machine and archi- 
tectural, as well as tabular reports, are easy to 
make with the aid of a soft, sharp pencil, T square 
and triangle. Free-hand drawings “work up” as 
if the surface were paper. The fact that drawings 
can be traced from books and magazines makes 
the method available even to those who have little 
skill in drawing. Shading will make the drawing 
look very much like a photograph, but line draw- 
ings are sufficient for most purposes. 

If the slide is intended only for temporary serv- 
ice, you can use it in the lantern without protect- 
ing the surface; but if it is meant to be permanent, 
it should have a cover glass and be bound at the 
edges and labeled. 

Regular lantern-slide mats can be had from 
dealers; but strips of black gummed paper serve 
Attach them to the 
prepared surface of the slide so that they will cut 
off all the glass not included in the picture. The 
jabel should be placed under the cover where it 
cannot be soiled. 

It is interesting to experiment with colors. After 























AS YOU BEGIN 








you have made a drawing with a black pencil on 
the prepared surface of the glass, mix a medium- 
thin gelatin solution and flood the surface of the 
slide. When the gelatin has hardened, color 
the new surface just as if you were working with 
an ordinary photographie slide. 

Subsequently the colored slide should be 
matted and covered and bound in the manner 
already recommended for the plain slides. 
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_ MIND READING EXTRAORDINARY. 


you can do with a pencil and a watch will 

greatly mystify anyone who does not know 
the secret. Ask your victim to think of one of 
the numerals on the watch dial, and for every 
time that you tap the crystal with the pencil 
to add one to his chosen number. At the tap 
that brings the amount in his mind to twenty 
your pencil will rest over the hour number 
that he selected. 

The trick is very simple. For the first seven 
taps strike at random any of the numbers on the 
dial, but at the eighth tap strike 12; at the ninth, 
11; at the tenth, 10, and so on round, backward, 
until the other person announces that he has 
reached 20 in his count. 

If he has followed instructions, the pencil will 
then rest upon the chosen number, because, if he 
chose 12—the highest number that he could take— 
eight taps will bring it to 20, and your pencil, 
according to instructions, will then be on 12, and 
any other number selected on the dial will be less 
than 12 by just the amount that, when the chooser 
reaches 20, will cause the pencil taps 
to shift backward from 12 to the num- 
ber the other person chose. 


A SIMPLE little ‘‘mind-reading” trick that 
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THAT BOX. 


T was large and crammed to its 
I capacity with things to eat. Its 

arrival stirred the heart of the 
dormitory with joy; the proposal that 
it be returned roused a storm of pro- 
test. 

“Why, Phil, you don’t mean it!” 
groaned the “varsity” half back. 
‘Return that box and let us all starve? 
Never! Why, the athletic- goods 
people always send a Thanksgiving 
box to the football manager. That’s 
one of the reasons why we were so 


TO GLIDE, anxious to have you room here this 


Pei me Gaae straight. Don’t be a 

SKIS “He’s right, Phil,” broke in an- 

CLOSE TO- other. “There’s no moral question 
GETHER. 


here. The firm is simply following 
a business custom. Do you think 
Spear & Curtis would have sent the 
box if it wasn’t all right? Can’t you see that you 
are just insulting them by sending it back?” 

“I see your point of view, Phil,” chimed in an 
honor man in philosophy, ‘but your premises are 
wrong. If they had sent the box at the first of the 
season, before you gave them the order, it would 
be different; but when football is all over and 
there is no possible favor you can do them—why 
shouldn’t you take the box?” 

“Now, look here, fellows,” replied the heckled 
manager. “Do you think Spear & Curtis would 
send me presents if they had not got the order or 
if they weren’t hoping to get the order next year? 
I didn’t choose S. & C. goods to favor them, but 
because I thought they were better than any 
others. I was just doing my plain duty. I don’t 
see why I should have a present ‘for that, even if 
it isthe custom. I’d rather that you fellows should 
go hungry first. The box goes back.” 

“T should like to see Mr. Spear’s face when he 
gets it,” said the half back to his chum; ‘‘still, I 
think Phil is more than half right.” 

Months passed. Commencement was approach- 
ing. Seniors grew serious. The talk in the dor- 
mitory was all of the future; the “want” column 
became the object of careful scrutiny. One day 
the half back burst into Phil’s room with an open 
letter in his hand. ‘Phil, would you take a job 
with the National Trust Company?” 

“No chance there,” answered Phil with slight 
interest. ‘I applied there last vacation. They 





“STEMMING" SHOULD 
BE FAIRLY WELL- 
MASTERED BEFORE YOU ATTEMPT 

TO DESCEND STEEP MOUNTAIN SIDES. 


never hire any college men. They prefer to train 
their men from office boys. Better save your 
postage, old man.” 

“*T tell you,” cried the half back, ‘‘I’ve got jobs 
for both of us! Now will you take notice?” 

“With the National?” cried Phil, jumping to his 
feet. ‘“‘Do you mean it? Dick, you’re a,wonder. 
How did you do it?” 

“I didn’t,” said Dick with a grin; “it was you. 
Here’s the whole story in my brother Tom’s letter. 
Tom’s in the National, you know, in the bond de- 
partment, and he’s been trying to get me in there 
for a long time; but, as you say, the president, 
Mr. Brown, was against college men, and Tom 
couldn’t do anything with him; but the other day 
Mr. Brown came in from lunch and hunted up 
Tom and told him he had changed his mind, and 
that you and I could both come to work as soon 
as college*closed ; that is, if you want the job.” 

‘‘But why does he take me?” interrupted Phil. 
“He doesn’t know me at all.” 

“Oh, yes, he does; your friend Spear told him 
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all about you. Do you remember that box of 
things to eat you sent back to him last Thanks- 
giving? You didn’t know it, but doing that made 
a great hit with him. It turned him into a real 
‘booster’ for you and incidentally for college men 
in general. Spear says you taught him a lesson 
in ethics. Anyway, he talked so mach about it to 
Mr. Brown when they met at lunch the other day 
that Mr. Brown got almost as enthusiastic as 
Spear was. And that’s how we got the chance 
to go into the National.” 
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PUZZLE: TO ESCAPE. 


T first thought it seems impossible for two 
persons whose hands are tied together with 
cords arranged as shown in Fig. 1 to 

escape from each other without removing, break- 
ing or untying the cords. Nevertheless it can be 
done easily. 

Let one of the two take his fellow prisoner’s 





FiG. 2 


cord and slip it, from the side nearer himself, 
through the loop that is tied round one of his own 





wrists (Fig. 2), and then pass it over his hand. 
(Fig. 3.) When he draws the cord out he will find 
that he has solved the problem. (Fig. 4.) 
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STAMPS USED BY SPIES. 


UBLISHED reports that Great Britain has 
P forbidden the importation of postage stamps 

from the United States are incorrect. The 
Companion is informed that England has, how- 
ever, placed a ban on the unrestricted exportation 
of stamps. 

The government now classes as luxuries the 
stamps that are dealt in commercially. The action 
chiefly affects dealers who heretofore have sent 
large stocks of stamps out of England into the 
hands of Americans and other foreigners. 

The British government gave no official reason 
for its action in forbidding the general exportation 
of stamps, but it is understood that the activities 
of spies prompted the new order. By using the 
approval sheets sent out to neutral countries the 
spies were able to convey valuable information to 
their friends. Their communications were clev- 
erly disguised. Sheets of stamps with the labels 
arranged in a certain manner indicated a certain 
message that could be translated by anyone who 
held the key to the code. ; 

For that reason only recognized postage-stamp 
dealers who receive licenses from the War Office 
are permitted to send out stamps. So British boys 
and girls are not now receiving consignments of 
sheets on approval from American dealers, for the 
reason that the dealers do not dare to send their 
sheets to England, because they cannot get them 
back until after the close of the war. British 
dealers have warned their American agents here 
not to submit sheets to private collectors in Eng- 
land except through the licensed British stamp 
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A from the limbs of trees; in other words, 

from wood that has been rounded by nature 
rather than by the lathe. Select different kinds 
of wood for the ‘‘white” and the “black”? men. 
Cedar, oak, dogwood, orange wood, maple, wal- 
nut, are all good, but hickory is especially desir- 
able because the bark takes a high polish. Select 
from different kinds of trees two limbs about an 
inch and a half in diameter and at least sixteen 
inches long, without knot, scar or blemish. Season 
the wood for at least six months. 

With a very fine saw cut each limb into twelve 
pieces, each piece about three quarters of an inch 
thick. If you wish to make them thinner, you 
can usually do so by working with much care. 
But sometimes it is hard to keep the bark in good 
condition on a small piece. 

Sandpaper the checkers very thoroughly, first 
with sandpaper of medium fineness, then with 
No.0 or 00. Soak them for a few minutes in raw 
linseed oil, and when the oil has dried, apply a 
coat of shellac. When the shellac is dry, rub it 
down with fine sandpaper and apply a second 
coat of shellac. Rub that down with rottenstone 
and an oiled rag. 
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AN ODD CHECKER SET. 


unusual set of checker men can be made 
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CAN YOU CHIN YOURSELF WITH 
ONE ARM? 


‘©T’VE heard of fellows who can do the trick 
I with one arm, but I don’t believe it,” said 
the older of the two boys who had just been 
chinning themselves on the trapeze in a school 
gymnasium. He was a broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested senior, the strongest boy in school, and a 
member of the football team. His friend agreed 
with him, but some one else who had overheard 
the remark had a different opinion. It was the 
gymnasium instructor, and his eyes twinkled as 
he said: 
“Well, Hadley, ‘seeing is believing’ ”; and with 
that he seized the trapeze in a firm grip with his 
right hand and slowly but surely pulled himself 
upward until his chin was level with the knuckles 
of his hand. 
Six weeks later Hadley was doing the same 
thing himself. 
In fact, any normal boy can learn to chin himself 
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training be ill spent, for the strengthening of arm 
and shoulder muscles that results from it will be of 
service to him in many ways. 

To begin, test your present chinning strength 
by grasping a trapeze, or the top of a doorframe, 
or the round of a ladder with both hands and 
pulling yourself up until your chin touches your 
knuckles. 

If you have never attempted the feat you may 
be able to haul yourself up four or five times; or, 
if you are unusually strong in biceps, you may 
reach a total of ten or twelve. In any case, do 
not try too hard; and if you cannot pull up even 
once, do not feel discouraged: muscle building 
is principally a matter of training, and now you 
merely want to see what your present muscular 
efficiency is. 

Next, for the training itself: if you find yourself 
eomparatively weak in your upper arms and 
shoulders, you will need some training with a 
dumb-bell that weighs from three to nine pounds. 
A flatiron or window weight will answer the pur- 
pose. Stand straight with both arms at your sides. 
Now bring the hand that holds the dumb-bell or 
flatiron up to your shoulder without moving the 
rest of your body. This exercise is called “curl- 
ing,” and will develop the biceps and to a lesser 
degree those under-the-shoulder muscles that 
help in chinning. Continue the exercise until 
your arms are moderately tired, using each arm 
in succession. _ 

The hext day you may notice a little soreness in 
the upper arm. The cure for that is more “curl- 
ing” taken slowly and in moderation. Keep it up 
day after day for several weeks, possibly increas- 
ing the weight used. At the end of a month try 
the chinning exercise again, and you will probably 
find yourself strong enough to take up advanced 
work. 

This advanced training consists in the chinning 
exercise itself, performed either every day or 
every other day. Begin by finding a suitable 
piece of apparatus. A ladder leaning against the 
house will answer. Now, grasp the highest round 
you can reach when standing on tiptoe. Place 
your hands close together with the palms facing 
in opposite directions—that is not the usual way of 
holding a trapeze, but it will help to keep your 
body from swinging. Pull up steadily and let 





A Growing 
Custom! 


The custom of placing 
Grape-Nuts on the table 
at all meals is growing in 
American homes. 


Both children and 
grown-ups help them- 
selves to this delicious 
food as often as they like. 
It contains the entire nutri- | 
ment of wheat and barley, 
digests quickly, and is 
wonderfully energizing. 


Every table should have 
its daily ration of 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 





down without a jerk. 

Do not try to reach your limit, but stop the exer- 
cise while you can still do one or two pulls, And 
remember that it is not spasmodic effort that 
counts—regular exercise alone will build muscle 
or brain. 

As soon as you are able to pull up fifteen times 
with both hands begin to practice the one-hand 
pull. 

Choose a round of the ladder that you can reach 
with your arm slightly bent, and stand so that 
your elbow points forward, not sidewise. Now, 
pull slowly until you have lifted yourself from 
your feet. If you can chin yourself fifteen times 
with both hands, you should be able to lift your- 
self a few inches, at least, with one arm. 

From that point it is merely a matter of keeping 
on in the same way until you are able to pull your- 
self up easily, perhaps several times, with either 
arm. 

Chinning with one or both arms will increase 
your biceps and most of your shoulder muscles; 
also, to a lesser degree, your grip, but it will not 
help your triceps—the upper-arm muscle that 
balances your biceps. To develop that part of 
your arm, place the ladder on supports so that it 
is about chest-high and parallel with the ground; 
then stand between the sides of the ladder with 
your head, shoulders and upper body through the 
square opening formed by sides and rounds. 
Grasp the sides by placing one hand on each. 
Now, lift your body from the ground and shove | 
yourself up until your arms are straight. This 
“dipping” exercise, which may be gradually in- 
creased, will help the triceps and also the pectoral 
muscles across your chest. The chinring and 
the dipping together will in the course of a few 
months give you arms and shoulders of which 
you may well be proud. 





® © 


“Things For You To Make.” 


It is in the December Boys’ Page. } 
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HOW TO BREAK A BOTTLE WITH 
WATER. 


OMPLETELY fill a fairly large bottle with 
# water, and place it in a sink or in some other | 

good-sized receptacle. Find a stopper that | 
exactly fits the mouth of the bottle; put it lightly 
in position and strike it an easy, quick blow with 
your hand. Repeat the blow several times if nec- 
essary, until the bottle breaks. 

Another way is to use a rubber stopper with a 
hole in it, into which you can fit a glass rod very 
tightly. 

Moisten the rod with water or with light oil, so 
that it will slip easily through the stopper. Fill 
the bottle full of water as before, and with a 
twisting motion securely fix the stopper in place. 
Now, if any water has been spilled out, pour in 
enough through the hole in the stopper to fill the 
bottle again. Then place the glass rod in the 
stopper, and with a quick, light blow force it into 
the bottle. The bottle will break as easily as it 
did in the first experiment. 

As early as 1648, a French man of science named 
Pascal experimented with pressures thus applied 
to liquids, and discovered the following law: A 
pressure applied to any part of the surface of a 
liquid is transmitted unchanged in amount in 
every direction through the liquid. 

Perhaps the most familiar application of Pascal’s 
law is the hydraulic press. In that machine, a 
pump having a small piston drives water into a 
large cylinder, and thereby forces upward a large 
piston, which compresses whatever-is placed be- 
tween the platform of the piston and the fixed 
crossbeam at the’top of the press. If the area of 
the larger piston is one hundred times that of the 
smaller, a downward force of one pound exerted 
on the smaller piston will create an upward force 
of one hundred pounds upon the larger piston. If 
the bottle that you use in the experiment has an 
inside area of fifty-four square inches, and the end 





of the stopper an area of one half a square inch, a 
pressure of one pound upon the stopper will give 
a@ pressure of one hundred and eight pounds on 





with one arm, if—like Hadley—he is willing to 
undergo the necessary training. Nor will that 


the bottle. If water could be compressed like air, 
of course the bottle would not break. 














Wilkinson's 
Running Pony 


canters all about the 
house, veranda, lawn, 
up and down the side- 
walk; guides right or 
= by lightly ovine 
the = while the 
motion is ex- 
aroed y the rider. 
The forelegs, pivoted 
within the body,swing 
forward, together or 
singly, as the rein is pulled. The nearest alive 
of any playthin ing yet invented. Strong, beauti- 
ful, durable. ree sizes. Sane prices. 

Ask ¢ all toy departments for Wilkinson’s Running 

‘ony. If —— dealer hasn't . we will ship 

ect, freight paid 

The EE. See Co., Winchendon, Mass. 
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In China, Parents 
Deformed 


children’s feet—purposely—by crowding 


them into narrow, tiny shoes. American 
parents do the same thing—thoughtlessly— 
when they buy pointed, ‘‘fancy’’ shoes for 
their children—shoes whose results are bent 
bones, corns, bunions, fallen arches, ingrow- 
ing nails, callouses, etc. 


Spare your child all this misery. Put boy 
and girl alike into good-looking, long-wear- 
ing, scientifically constructed Educators. 

Put on Educators yourself and feel Nature abolish 
your foot-ills. Made for men, women and children. 

But remember, every broad-toed shoe isn’t an 
Educator. Be sure EDUCATOR is branded on the 
sole. That guarantees you the correct Educator 
shape that “‘lets the feet grow as they should.”’ 

Send today for startling book, “ Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet.”” Interesting advice by ortho- 
paedic experts. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Fp Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
HOE@) 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 

Unless branded thus on the 
sole itis NOT an Educator. 
=. Be sure to look for this mark. 


ape for Boys 
and Little Men 
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BAKERS Breakfast 


ad vake pth 


price, it possesses the natural 
flavor, color and aroma of 








a Boxof LUDEN’S 


Prevent ‘‘wet 
weather” effects. 
Relieve coughs, 
colds, throat 
trouble. 


In ‘* Yellow Box’’—Se | 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH DROPS 
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| Why not get up a real 
musical show ? 


F you are like the boys and girls we know, 
you enjoy nothing better than managing 
and staging a good show. You know that 

if it is well managed you can make money 
out of it for your club and have a lot of fun 
yourself. Any good music teacher will be glad 
to help you. It is much more fun than work. 


Here are two dandy operettas that 
can be given at little expense : 


THE PENNANT ' 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 
Price 75 cents 
(For Boys and Girls over 14 Years of Age) 


HE PENNANT is a rousing story of col- 

lege life, with the real punch. The plot 

centres in the attempts of an ambitious 
American mother to marry her daughter, 
Doris, to an adventurous English Nobleman. 
Doris is in love with a college senior, Jack 
Lawson, captain of the winning football team. 
and eventually marries him. The dialogue is 
sparkling and witty and there is plenty of 
comedy. One of the most successful American 
operettas ever published. 





The second operetta is 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 


By George L. Spaulding 
Price 50 cents 
(For Little Boys and Giris) 


HIS operetta celebrates the birthday of 

Princess Sapphire, who dwells on the 

Isle of Jewels. The characters are King 
Diamond, his wife and daughter, Willie Wise, 
a mortal, Lord Topaz, Lord Agate and officers 
of the king’s body guard. 

The way to start is to order a copy to-day 
and make plans right away with your boy and 
girl friends. Acting is great fun and the sing- 
ing is as easy as singing “Hail Columbia.’ 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Driver Agents Wanted 








Address me personally, J. H. BUSH, Pres. Dept. 1102. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE HOUSE PROBLEM. 


The chambers cannot all be on the 





1. RENTING OR OWNING. 


Te E housing problem means, first 
of all, deciding whether you will 
board, rent, buy or build. One or 
another you must do. It will make a 
great deal of difference, as time goes 
on, which one you choose. 

Before you put your family into new 
quarters you must analyze its needs. 
If you can afford only two or three 
rooms, you must rent; you cannot buy 
accommodations of that kind. If you 
can afford a house, large or small, it is 
cheaper to own than to rent, because 
you save at least the landlord’s profit. 
You can buy a secondhand house or 
buy a new one or build. It is some- 
times cheaper to buy a secondhand 
house, for the cost of construction has 
increased greatly in recent years. Sec- 
ondhand houses less than twenty years 
old are obviously not so good bargains 
as those that were built earlier, since 
there is less difference between the 





SINCERITY. Here isa straightforward, 
simple house that does not pretend to be 
anything that it is not. 





original and the replacement cost. A 
house built twenty-five years ago for 
five thousand dollars would cost ten 
thousand dollars now. A similar house 
built five years ago cost, perhaps, nine 
thousand dollars. The man who built 
the first house might be willing to sell 
it for what it cost him,—five thousand 
dollars,—but the man who bnilt five 
years ago would not be willing to sell 
his house at the same price and so lose 
four thousand dollars. Secondhand 
houses are likely to require a large 
expenditure for repairs; so examine 
any house of that kind carefully and 
have the cost of repairs on it estimated 
before you buy it. 

A new house is cheap or expensive 
according as you make it so. It cer- 
tainly need not be the most expensive 
solution of all. A house planned to cost 
five thousand dollars may cost six thou- 
sand dollars, but the increase measures 
the extent to which the owner has in- 
dulged his taste while the house is 
building, as he has become educated 
to one new refinement after another. 
The safest way is to make a liberal 
allowance for extras, and, if you can 
afford onlya five-thousand-dollar house, 
start with a four-thousand-dollar plan. 

As between renting on the one hand, 
and buying, or building with a codpera- 
tive bank loan on the other, buying or 
building is the better course. It will 
cost less for the same return. The co- 
operative banks lend without profit; no 
landlord will do business on that basis, 
unless it be the owner of an old house 
that stands on land that he is holding 
for speculation. Taxes, interest on a 
mortgage, and depreciation are the 
same, regardless of ownership. Other 
items costa landlord more than they do 
the man who owns a house and lives in 
it himself. The landlord must pay for 
repairs. The man who owns and lives 
in his own house can do much of the 
work himself. The cost of carrying a 
house while it is unrented, and the cost 
of renting it—advertising and agents’ 


con HIE 





SCALE, Every part of the Mount Pleas- 
ant mansion, in Philadelphia, is ‘house 
size” and in good relation to the whole. 








INSINCERITY. No one can say whether 
this is a one- or two-story house, which 
windows are real and which make-believe. 





LACK OF SCALE, This is a compara- 
tively small house built on the pattern of a 
large “chateau.” 


southeast corner, but that is an ideal 
sheltered spot for the sleeping porch. 
The front hall, if there is one, is better 
on the north, simply because space on 
the south is too precious to be wasted 
on a hall. A lot that places the front 
door toward the street on the north 
and gives the pleasantest view from 
the living room on the south, is ideal, 
especially if the grade is highest on 
the north side. 


3. BEAUTY. 

No one has yet defined Beauty, but 
anyone with half an eye can see that 
she is a sister of Truth; that is the thing 
to bear in mind in building your house. 
Do not encourage shams or ostentation. 
All the good work, or almost all, is the 
result of honest and direct planning to 
attain a practical result. 

Sometimes a ‘‘fake” design is attrac- 
tive as a surprise, but it rarely com- 
mands admiration for more than a few 
years. A plain straightforward house, 
on the contrary, grows more charming 
as time passes. If it was a little bald 
and severe at first, the vine climbing up 
on one side, or the clump of lilacs by the 
front door, the window boxes, ‘or even 
just the weathering ofthe fresh shingles 
to a soft gray color makes it more and 
more attractive. The first element of 
beauty, then, is sincerity. 

A second element is scale. Our eyes 
find pleasure in features of certain fixed 
sizes. Any radical departure is dis- 
pleasing, whether it be a mouth that is 
too large or a window opening that is 
too small. Every part of a building 
has a more or less definite relationship 
in size to every other part. 

A third element is that of style. 
Clothes afford the best analogy. A 
house, like a costume, may have style 
or it may be utterly lacking in it. It is 
hard to define the qualities of trimness, 
neatness and distinctiveness that con- 
stitute style, but you can learn to see 
them in houses as you do already in 
dresses. 











STYLE. The Craigie house, where Long- 
Sellow lived, is consistently colonial in every 
line. It is a “thoroughbred.” 








LACK OF STYLE. This house is incon- 
sistent, nondescript and wholly without 
style. Itis a “mongrel.” 





fees—fall wholly on the landlord. 

You must consider your business 
prospects before you make a choice. 
If you are likely to move to another 
city, rent. If there is only a chance of 
your moving, build, but build the kind 
of house that you can sell readily. Do 
not fill it too full of your own whims. 
There is no difficulty in selling a sub- 
stantially built house of ordinary size 
and with a common-sense plan; but few 
persons want a “queer” house. If your 
judgment is good, you can carry the 
principle of building a salable house 
still further; youcan build andsell every 
year and get a good living out of it. 

You mustconsider your temperament. 
If you are sensitive to imperfections, 
and are annoyed if things are not ar- 
ranged just as they should be, build or 
buy, so that you can alter whatever 
offends you. If,on the other hand, you 
adjust yourself easily to your surround- 
ings, a rented house will cause you no 


pangs. 
2. SITUATION. 














PROPRIETY, 
this rambling mansion unquestionably 
looks like a dwelling house. 


In spite of its great size, 





IMPROPRIETY. 
not much larger than that on the left, looks 
more like a public library than a residence. 


This house, although 








Most illusive of all is the matter of 
the proprieties. A large diamond ring 
on the hand of a motorman, or a fur 
coat on a tramp, instead of helping, 
mars the otherwise. consistent effect of 
the wearer. An old Italian mantel in 
a suburban clapboard house must be 
judged by the same standard; to clothe 
a residence in the garb of an amuse- 
ment pavilion or a country club is a 
breach of propriety. 

Sincerity, scale, style and propriety 
combined will result in beauty. 


4. COST. 

The cost of building has risen steadily, 
by reason of increased wages. Those 
who warn you not to build now, but to 
wait, have the vaguest possible expec- 
tation of lower prices. If prices are 
lower, it will be because of conditions 
that make money scarce, and so noth- 
ing will be gained by postponement, 
for the time to build is not necessarily 
when building is the cheapest, but 
when you are the richest. 

There are two things to be considered 
under the head of cost—first cost, and 
maintenance. First cost is the item 
that betrays us into most of our mis- 
takes. It lures the unsuspecting into 
economies that later on undo him. 

Painted wood is beautiful and cheap, 
but paint must be renewed every two 
or three years, and that is a big drain 
on the pocketbook. Wood shingles, 
unstained or stained, are cheap both 
for walls and for roof, and the item of 
repairs is postponed for many years, 
but when it comes it is large. Mean- 
while the fire menace is serious, for a 
shingle roof is difficult to protect against 
fire. It means higher insurance and 
less safety. Stucco is not safe in a 
northern climate. It may last five 
years, or ten, or even twenty, but a 
permanent porous surface of thin fri- 
able material cannot be had where 
temperatures vary from one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit to many degrees 
below zero. 











In choosing a site, the first problem 
is whether to build your house in the 
city, ina suburb or inthe country. Very likely the 
problem is solved for you by the nature of your 
business. If you work in the country, of course 
you live in the country. But if you work in the 
city, you may have your home in city, country or 
suburb. Weigh every point. For the sake of 
efficiency in your work you can simplify your 
home life by living in the city. For the sake of 
giving the children the training of farm life, chores 
and all, go to the country. If you are an ordinary 
mortal, combine in some measure the advantages 
of both, and “commute.” The normal family that 
must keep in touch with the city is best off in sub- 
urban surroundings, for they afford conditions 
that help maintain a balance between the need 
for moderation in a large city and the demand for 
initiative in the open country. 

The second question is that of neighborhood. If 
the neighborhood chosen is already built up and 
established, the task is easy. If it is not built up, 
or is only partly built up, find out what the restric- 
tions are, and make every comparison possible 
between it and other similar neighborhoods. In- 
sist upon reasonable restrictions as a part of your 
title, if they do not already exist. One great 
advantage of living outside the city is that you 
can become part of a good neighborhood. We 
have not yet created homogeneous neighborhoods 
in large cities. 

Another matter to consider is health. Acquaint 
yourself with the elevation, the proximity to 
marshes or stagnant waters, the public service, 
sewerage, drainage, water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity, and all about the visits of the water and oil 
wagons, the postman, the garbage man, the snow 





plough and the north wind. Finally, observe the 
accessibility, the fare, the schedule of the trains 
or street cars, the walking distance, the grades of 
the approaches, whether they are disagreeably 
Steep or tortuous. Many a poor family has trusted 
a sharp real estate agent and bought a sightly lot 
only to discover, for example, that there was no 
water at all, or perhaps altogether too much. 

The size of the lot is of vast importance. You 
may live a great many years and always feel 
cramped. If you start with enough land and your 
family grows, you can enlarge your house. If it 
decreases, you can sell some of the land, perhaps 
at a profit; but if you start with only a little land 
your neighbor will crowd you and you will not be 
able to get more room. Buy enough land. 

Consider carefully the topography. You can use 
a flat lot for several kinds of houses. A lot that 
slopes gently down from the sidewalk has many 
advantages. It can be filled level between the 
house and the street, and there will be reom in 
the rear to enter the cellar at grade and to have 
large cellar windows, A lot that slopes up from 
the street has corresponding disadvantages. 
Moreover, it drains into the street, and so makes 
it difficult to have a lawn that will not dry up. It 
also necessitates a flight of steps to the front door, 
which gives the house an inhospitable appearance. 
An irregular lot has great possibilities for pictur- 
esque planning, but it takes study and profes- 
sional training to make the best of them. 

Not only the topography, but the soil is impor- 
tant. Before you buy, have a test hole dug to find 
out what you are getting for your money. If it is 
a solid ledge, figure four or five hundred dollars 


more for a small house and resign yourself to 
having a poor lawn or none, and some trouble with 
water in your cellar. If the soil is sandy or por- 
ous, make up your mind to a large annual allow- 
ance for dressing, besides the cost of two or three 
feet of loam to begin with. If it is clay or hard- 
pan, impervious to water, be careful about your 
drainage ; for unless there is a sewer, the drainage 
will offer a difficult problem. The best site is one 
that has a foot or more of loam, a subsoil some- 
what porous, so as to drain off excess water, and 
hardpan below upon which to lay the footings. 

Save all the natural features of your land and 
turn them to account. Plan the position of your 
house with respect to the trees, present and future, 
Especially consider the changes in grade, with 
respect to the trees. It is dangerous to fill in 
round some trees and almost impossible to drop 
the grade round any. 

Trees are beyond price. They furnish shade 
when shade is welcome, and let the sunshine 
through their bare branches in winter. A few 
trees kept properly trimmed will pay a comfort- 
able dividend every year in firewood, and nut and 
fruit trees are worth still more, Trees also pro- 
vide nesting places for birds, and birds are of 
great value to any place. 

Finally, the matter of “orientation.” Which 
way shall the house face? The diagram on the 
next page shows that the southern exposure is 
‘sunniest in the winter and shadiest in summer, 
and. consequently best adapted for the living 
quarters. The east generally proves most agree- 
able for a dining room, for breakfast is the only 
all-the-year-round “sunlit”? meal of the family. 





Concrete is used with apparent suc- 
cess, but it is of course risky. It is 
mixed on the spot by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, and upon the mixing depends its quality. 
Once it is set, you find it almost impossible to 
remove any faulty portion, or to alter the house. 
Concrete blocks have some advantages over solid 
concrete. The material is sure to be well mixed, 
and it lays up easily and can be removed or altered. 
It has the drawback of not having been tested by 
long periods of time, and it is not beautiful either 
in color or in texture. Terra-cotta blocks, like 
concrete blocks, await the test of time and the 
verdict of the eye, but they have the advantage of 
variety of color and texture, and of a much more 
cheerful tone. 

The best of the man-made materials is brick. It 
has passed the test of time, it recommends itself 
to the eye in color, texture and in size, which is 
small enough to permit the use of pleasant pat- 
terns, called ‘‘bonds,” and of varying sizes in win- 
dow and door openings—both impossible with the 
cement and terra-cotta blocks now on the market. 
It has a further advantage in being solid, so that 
it can be used in piers and all members that re- 
quire strength. In some neighborhoods the cost 
over wood construction is ten per cent, but the 
saving on maintenance outweighs that. 

Best of all building materials is stone. 
dures and it is beautiful. Where it is available, 
use it. In some parts of the country—New Eng- 
land among them—you can buy field stone for from 
thirty-five to fifty cents a ton, and delivery over 
a moderate haul will cost about as much more. 
There is no material that offers such opportunities 
for picturesqueness and dignity. Other regions 
have their own native stone. Florida, Ohio, Indi- 


It en- 





ana, Wisconsin, Colorado, are all fortunate in 
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having their own sandstone, or limestone, or | 
marble, or trap. When you pick your lot, see 
what is available from the local quarry, or the 
neighboring stone wall, or even the ledge to be 
blasted out for your cellar. It is to be taken for 
granted that you want the best that you can get, 
and you do not have to be told that people from 
the dawn of history have accomplished the best 
results with the materials provided by nature 
close at hand. 7. 

Now a word about roofs. Wood shingles are 
cheap, but wear out, and easily catch fire. Patent 
asphalt shingles are nearly the same in price and 
have some advantages. Asbestos is more durable 


FROM ‘THE HONEST 
HOUSE "’ BY 
COURTESY 
OF THE 
CENTURY 


ZENITH 








Line 


and absolutely fireproof. Slate costs less than 
asbestos and has no equal for beauty and dura- 
bility, unless it be tiles, which cost much more. 
Variegated slates can be bought at a price often 
little in excess of the cost of the best wood 
shingles. 

As to the details of interior finish, the subject is 
too technical for discussion here, but the general 
principle that the cheapest material usually costs 
more in the course of years applies to materials 
for the interior as well as to materials for the 
exterior. The gain will be found in the decreased 
cost of upkeep and depreciation. 


The second installment of this article 
will deal with Plan, Construction and 
Equipment. 

* 


A NOVEL CHRISTMAS MENU. 


OU can provide an interesting dinner or cold 

y supper for Christmas Day by serving only 

those foods that were used in Palestine at 

the time when Christ was born. If you wish to 

carry the idea still further, decorate the table with 

the native flowers of Palestine. The following 
menus are in keeping with the idea: 


DINNER 


Lentil Soup Bread 
Broiled Fish Cucumbers 
Venison Mutton Pigeons 


Stuffing seasoned with herbs 
Carob Beans Boiled Rice Stewed Pumpkin 


Cucumbers Olives Water Cress 
Cheese Bread 
Honey Apricots Pomegranates 
Grapes Walnuts Almonds Raisins 


Preserved Citron 


The carob bean is supposed by some to have 
been the food of Saint John the Baptist in the 
wilderness. Rice is not mentioned in the Bible, 
but there is evidence that it was cultivated in the 
Euphrates Valley and in Syria hundreds of years 
before Christ. 

COLD SUPPER 
Egg Salad Pickled Fish 
Butter Cheese Honey 
Wainuts Almonds 
Honey and Almond Cakes 


Bread 
Olives 


The following list of flowers offers an excellent 
choice for beautiful table decorations: Lilies, 
anemones, narcissuses, cyclamens, pink olean- 
ders, golden broom, honeysuckles, hollyhocks, 
maidenhair ferns and autumn crocuses, known as 
“roses of Sharon.” 

Q 


REVOLVING PANTRY SHELVES. 


Y means of revolving shelves, waste space in 
the pantry can be utilized, and packages of 
groceries, bottles of flavoring extracts and 

boxes of spices can be kept where they can be 
seen and reached easily. Unless a kitchen has 
one of the modern cabinets, there is no more con- 
venient arrangement for holding such small arti- 
cles of daily use. 

The illustration shows a sectional view of a set 
of shelves. 

A and B are two of the regular pantry shelves; 
C is a piece of wood one inch square and as long 
as the distance be- 
tween A and B. The 
round shelves, D and 
E, are made of seven- 
eighths - inch board. 
They are nine inches 
in diameter, with a 
one-inch square hole 
in the centre, through 
which passes the up- 
right, C. Each shelf 
is supported by two 
strips, GG, one half 
inch or five eighths 
inch square and four 
inches long, one on 
each side of the up- 








right, C, to which they 
are nailed. | 

Care should be taken | 
to get the shelves at | 
right angles to the | 
upright, C, or they will not stand level when com- | 
pleted. The strips GG should run across the | 
grain of the wood in the circular shelves, D and E. | 

Round the edges of the shelves tack strips of 
zine or tin (FF) wide enough to project about one 
quarter inch above the top of the shelves. They 
will serve as a railing to keep articles from sliding 











off. Before fastening the metal strips draw the 
edges of them over a piece of whetstone or brick 
to smooth them. You can use a good, sound piece 
of barrel hoop instead of the metal, but if you do 
you should first soak it well in hot water, so that 
it will not split when you drive the brads. 

In the pantry shelf A, at the spot where the up- 
right is to be fastened, and also in the centre of 
the upper end of C, bore one-eighth-inch holes, 
and pass a nail about three inches long through 
the hole in the shelf into the upper end of C to 
hold that end in place. Let the nail fit snug; 
countersink the head of the nail with the surface 
of the shelf. 

Mark the position of the lower end of C, so that 
C will be exactly perpendicular, and bore a three- 
sixteenths-inch hole at the proper place in the 
shelf B. Through the hole drive a screw at least 
two inches, and preferably two and one quarter 
inches, long into the lower end of C, which should 
previously be beveled a little, and into the centre 
of which a one-eighth-inch hole should be bored. 
Use care both in boring the hole and in driving 
in the screw, to prevent splitting the upright. 

Sandpaper the wood, and give it a coat or two of 
paint or varnish. 

It is not necessary to limit the number of shelves 
to two. You can use any number, but if you 
decide on more than two, it is well to make the 
upright C one and one eighth or one and one quarter 
inches square. 

cD 


SEA KALE AS A WINTER NOVELTY. 
Ts ERE are two ways of forcing sea kale in 


& 


your own cellar. One way is to buy the roots 

in the fall, ready for forcing; the other is to 
grow your own roots. The plants are very easy 
to grow but usually are not matured enough for 
forcing until the second year, for which reason it 
is better to buy roots if you want early results. 
The roots can be had of seedsmen in December. 
Forcing them consists merely in planting them in 
a box of good garden soil that can be set near the 
furnace or behind the kitchen range. The most 
favorable temperature is from forty-five to fifty- 
five degrees. The earth must be watered often 
enough to keep it moist, but it is a mistake to let 
it become water-soaked. 

In order to blanch the shoots properly, it is 
necessary to grow them in the dark. If the box 
is deep enough, it may be covered with boards; if 
not, another box may be set bottom up over it, or 
a large flowerpot with the hole plugged may be 
placed over each plant. It takes four weeks to 
force sea kale if you begin in December, but later 
in the season two weeks is enough. 

Cook and serve the young shoots as if they were 
asparagus; in fact, sea kale is sometimes called 
early asparagus. You can cook the shoots in 
twenty minutes, but they will be tough unless the 
water is kept boiling all the time. They should be 
eaten hot. Like asparagus, they are commonly 
served on toast. 

To grow sea kale in the garden, it is best to sow 
the seed as soon as warm weather comes. As the 
seeds germinate very slowly, it is well to plant 
radish seeds with them to mark the rows for cul- 
tivation. The young plants may be thinned to six 
inches when they are well up, and then left until 
the following spring, when they should be trans- 
planted so as to stand two feet apart. The second 
fall is the time to dig them and to store them in 
sand or earth in a frost-proof place until they are 
needed for forcing. 
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STUFFINGS AND FORCEMEATS FOR 
THANKSGIVING TURKEYS OR 
CHICKENS. 


O many persons half of the enjoyment of 
roast fowl is in the dressing with which the 
bird is stuffed. Certainly a good dressing 
never goes to waste. There are numerous kinds, 
which vary greatly in ingredients; the following 
receipts describe some of the best of them. 


Oyster and Nut Dressing.—After removing the 
crust from eight slices of stale bread, soak the 
bread in cold, water until it is soft, then squeeze it 
as dry as possible. Put into a saucepan three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add one heaping table- 
spoonful of minced onion and let it simmer on the 
stove until it is Large gt heated through; then 
add it to the bread, and salt and pepper it to suit 
the taste. Put it over the fire, and when it is 
thoroughly heated, add three tablespoonfuls of 
sweet cream, two well-beaten eggs, one pint of 
oysters and one cupful of chopped peanut meats. 
Beat the whole thoroughly, and, when it is cool 
enough to handle, stuff the fowl. The dressing is 
as delicious as it is unusual. The receipt comes 
from Missouri, where it has been used for many 


years. 

Oyster and Celery Dressing.—Take one loaf of 
stale bread from which the crust has been re- 
moved, one half cupful of melted butter, one onion, 
chopped, and one heaping cupful of chopped cel- 
ery. Mince the bread very fine, put it over the 
fire in the hot butter, and allow it to brown well; 
then add salt, pepper and the minced onion. Re- 
move it from the fire, stir it well, then add the 
celery... Mix it again, then add one pint of oysters 
and sufficient 7 iquor and hot water to make 
the dressing of the right consistency. Stuff the 
fowl, but not too snug, for the dressing will swell. 

Bread and Somenge Dressing.—This is a dressing 
much favored by the German housewife. Take 
one stale loaf of bread, cut into small bits; one 
large spoonful of chopped suet, seasoned with 
salt, pepper and sweet savory; one heaping cupful 
of sausage meat, and one half cupful of seeded and 
chopped raisins, with sufficient sweet milk to make 
the ingredients mix. Soak the bread in cold water 
until it is thoroughly moistened, then squeeze it 
dry. Add the suet, salt, pepper and sweet savory, 
and mix them well. Next add the sausage meat, 
mix the whole again, then add the raisins. Put in 
sufficient milk to moisten the mass, and mix it 
thoroughly. Stuff the fowl, and be careful to sew 
all the openings very securely. 

Fresh Pork Forcemeat.—Soak a two-days-old 
loaf of white bread in cold water until it is soft, 
then place it in a coarse towel and press and beat 
it dry. Place over the fire a saucepan containing | 
five tablespoonfuls of chopped onion to which has | 
been added a large tablespoonful of butter; stir it | 
and cook it five minutes; turn the bread into the | 
mixture and cook the whole five minutes longer; | 
then allow it to cool. When it is cool, mix with it 
one pound of cold cooked fresh = Roars ge 
very fine, and season it with one teaspoonful of | 
salt, a half teaspoonful of black pepper, one half | 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, one teaspoonful of thyme | 





and the beaten yolks of two eggs, all well mixed. | 
This receipt is from a famous Kentucky cook. | See 

























U S Flag and Star Puzzle. New. Send ten cents to 
« W- Hart & Krauss, 34-N. Jefferson St., Allentown, Pa. 





FREE—75 all different 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE 


Stamps 


for names two collectors. 
. Toledo Stamp Co. , Toledo, 0. 
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ities for p asare oad profit in trapping’ 
your : le Ws FREE ll you mail « posta 
will help you get started. Write Today. 

SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


F.c.Tavier Fur Co. 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG.ST. LOUIS,MO. 





M Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 2% to8. Widths D, E& EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. Dist.) 
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Appeals To Every Boy. GS? 
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Ask your dealer for 
Jeweled Compass at $1.00. If he does 
not have them, remit direct. 
Send for free folder C-11, or 10c. for book, 
“The Compass, the Sign Post of the World” 
Rochester, N. Y. ¢ 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 
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and liberal now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICACO 





about the house. Rats will seek it, 
eat it,die outdoors. Easiest,quick- 
est, cleanest way. rge size 
25c, small size 15c. All drug- 
gists or direct prepaid. 
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for foot comfort. The model shown 
here is an arch support shoe for women 
that supports and protects the arch 
and makes for sound, shapely feet. 
The arch supporting shank is built into 
the contour of the shoe. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 
JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 




















More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 


ealth. 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Aprwiere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
+ Absolutely no odor. = aoe trouble 
empty than ashes. Closet absolutely guaran- 

teed. rite for full description and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 11376, ROWE BLDG., DETROIT, 
Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—Hot and Cold que, 


Running Water Without Plumbing 
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OUR OFFER REMAINS OPEN FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 




















Arizona. 


“WHEN A MAN'S A MAN,” 
Harold Bell Wright's latest 
book, is a novel pure and sim- 
ple. 
and virility of “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth” with the sweet- 
ness and simplicity of “The 
Shepherd of the Hills,” two of 
Mr. Wright's former successes. 
This is the seventh consecu- 
tive success of the author, and 
the best novel he has written. 
Best, because it is strongest in 
love, mystery, action, nature 
description, pathos and sentiment. It is a big, wholesome 
novel with a big plot and a big theme—a very real story 
of true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged 
mountains, wide mesas and fertile valleys—northern 
The new book is bound in maroon with gold 
title, uniform with other Wright books, and fully illustrated. 


GET YOUR: COPY FREE 





It combines the bigness 








Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion and 
we will present you with a copy of Harold Bell Wright's latest and 
best novel, ‘‘When a Man’s a Man,’’ author's regular $1.35 copy- 
righted edition, sending the book to you postpaid. Act promptly as 
this offer is for a limited time only. We do not offer the book +s 









or sale, 











THE Y 






The book is given only toa PRESENT subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW sub- 
scription. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. ONLY ONE BOOK ALLOWED. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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They wil be gladly answered. 
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THANKSGIVING - DAY GAMES. 


AMES for Thanksgiving Day should delight 
G young and old alike, for Thanksgiving is 

preéminently tlie festival of all the family. 
And of course they should also be simple to plan 
—the kind that you can “get up” at a moment’s 
notice. 

Being Thankful. The game of being thankful 
is a good one with which to start the after-dinner 
fun. Eacth player chooses some well-known char- 
acter in story, real life or history who had some- 
thing special for which to be thankful, and then 
with pencil and paper goes round the room from 
one to another, asking, ‘“‘For what are you thank- 
ful?” The player who is questioned answers 
truthfully, and the player questioning him tries to 
discover his identity and write down his assumed 
name. It will be easy to think of many persons 
who had cause for thankfulness. For example: 
the answer, “A glass slipper,” suggests Cinder- 
ella; “Being truthful,” George Washington; “A 
spider,” Robert Bruce. The player who has the 
longest list of correctly guessed names at the end 
of a certain time wins the game. 
not fair to compare lists until the game is ended. 

Guessing Historical Pictures. The game of 
guessing historical pictures also requires pencil 
and paper, and for that reason is a good game to 
come next. Each player draws as well as he can 
a sketch of some well-known historical scene, such 
as the landing of the Pilgrims, the first treaty with 
the Indians, the Boston Tea Party, Washington 
crossing the Delaware, or Grant and Lee at Appo- 
mattox. At the bottom of the piece of paper the 
amateur artist writes the title of the scene that 
he tried to draw, and folds the paper so that the 
writing is covered. He passes his paper to the 
next player, who looks at the picture and writes 
what he thinks it represents. When all the players 
have had an opportunity to look at all the pictures 
and have written their guesses about what they 
represent, some one unfolds the papers and reads 
the titles, which are sure to create a great deal of 
amusement, 

The Funny Thanksgiving Dinner. This is no 
less entertaining. The players sit in a circle, and 
one chosen to be the leader starts the game by 
saying, ‘‘What kind of Thanksgiving dinner shall 
it be?” The player at his left replies, perhaps, 
‘“‘An E dinner.” That is a signal for the next 
player to name an article of food that begins with 
E and that might be on the Thanksgiving menu. 
The next player follows in the same way, giving 
the name of another article of food that begins 
with E, and each player does the same until all 
have hadaturn. There must not be a moment’s 
hesitation ; if a player cannot think quickly enough 
when his turn comes, he must leave the circle. 
The E dinner may be as strange as this: eels, 
eggs, éclairs, endives, election cake, emergency 
biscuit and eggplant. The game can be continued 
as long as you wish by using different letters of 
the alphabet. 

Thanksgiving Journeys. Some jolly Thanks- 
giving journeys to be taken in imagination may 
come next. The game may be played as the game 
of Thanksgiving dinner was—that is, with the 
players sitting in a circle, with one player chosen 
as the leader to start the game. He begins by 
pointing to one player and saying, ‘‘You are going 
to Boston for Thanksgiving. What will you bring 
home?” The player indicated must reply as 
quickly as possible by mentioning three things 
characteristic of Boston. ‘Tea, baked beans and 
Paul Revere” may suggest themselves—a humor- 
ous combination, but one that is quite appropriate. 


| will gladly send them on separate sheets. 





Of course it is. 








Other journeys of the same kind may be taken to 
Plymouth, London, Paris, Berlin, Turkey, Japan, 
and a host of other interesting places. 

Progressive Guessing. Impromptu progressive 
guessing games will furnish a great deal of amuse- 
ment. On a small table put a dish of nuts, and on 
another a dish of raisins, on a third a few apples, 
and on a fourth a pile of oranges. Another table 
may have a pile of nuts of assorted kinds. Ap- 
point a leader for each table, and have the players 
try to guess the number of the nuts and raisins at 
the first and the second tables; then blindfold 
them and let them try to determine which of the 
apples and which of the oranges is the heaviest. 

Thanksgiving Toys. In another jolly pastime 
the players make use of the smaller vegetables, the 
fruits and the nuts that remain from the Thanks- 
giving dinner. They also need small knives, 
toothpicks, glue, pencils, paper, some broom 
straws and burned match ends. The fun here 
consis.s in trying to make quaint little figures or 
toys of some kind out of the materials. Apples 
will make baskets or little jack-o’-lanterns. A 
feathery radish, by the addition of toothpick legs 
and a head made of a blanched almond, becomes 
a@ queer little Thanksgiving bird. It may stand 
in a little nest of straw in which there are almonds 
for eggs. If some winter pears are included in 
the stock of animal-making supplies, you can trans- 
form them into rabbits by sticking almonds in the 
large ends for eyes, and by making whiskers and 
ears of straw and paper. The stem of the pear 
makes the tail. Walnut shells with match masts 
glued on and paper sails become little boats; and 
the short, fat bananas can be made into amusing 
little pigs by using almonds for ears, match ends 
for legs, and curly apple peeling for tails, There 
is no end to the clever, funny little creatures that 
can be made in that way. 

The Blindfold Game. A blindfold game makes 


Set down by name and number the objects you wish to make; attach to your list the name 
a two-cent stamp; send the whole to the Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





a good climax to the afternoon of fun. One that 
is especially adapted for Thanksgiving use re- 
quires some large cards on which are written 
certain words that have to do with Thanksgiving 
Day—Puritan, Indian, Mayflower, Turkey, Pump- | 
kin Pie, Nuts, Ice Cream, Corn and the like. 

Number each card in a seale of values. The May- | 
flower card may score ten and the Puritan ten, 
but the Turkey and the Indian and the Ice Cream | 
cards only five,and soon. The leader scatters all | 
the cards upon the floor and selects one player 
who looks at them very carefully and is then 
blindfolded. He is then led a little distance from 
the cards, is turned round, and is supplied with 
a long stick, or wand. He walks back to the 
cards, and trying to remember where they lay on 
the floor and which scored the highest, he stabs 
at them with his wand. Any card that he touches | 
counts toward his score whatever number it bears. | 








If he fails to touch any card he loses one point, 
and has to make it up the next time he is blind- 
folded. Each player should have several chances 
to be the blind man. The one who first redches a 
score of fifty wins the game. 


* 
*“*THE NATIVITY,’’ a Christmas Service. — 
“The Companion” again reminds its readers of the 
Christmas service that was so popular last year. 
It appeared in the Girls’ Page for December, 1915. 
For those who wish to observe the Christmas festi- 
val in groups, whether in church, school, Sunday 
school, club or home, the service offers the simplest 
and most effective material that the editors have 
been able to find. 
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A BOOK FAIR FOR CHRISTMAS. 
N attractive variation from the regular bazaar 
or lawn féte is the book fair. The idea 
indicated in the name is carried out by 
having each booth represent, in construction and 

arrangement, some well-known book. 

To make a booth for the purpose, use boards 
six inches wide for the four corner posts, and tack 


‘a strip of thick cotton wadding six inches wide 


to the front surface of each front post; this gives 
the slightly rounded appearance of the back bind- 
ing of a volume. Next, stretch colored muslin 
smoothly over the framework at the sides to rep- 
resent the covers of the book and tack it into 
place. On the muslin covers paste the title cut in 
large letters from gilt or silver paper, and mark 
the book at the left, “Vol. I,” and the one at the 
right, “Vol. II.” 

The costumes of those in charge of each booth 
can be copied from illustrated editions of the books 
represented, and the story itself is suggested, as 
far as possible, by the wares offered. 

In “The Song of Hiawatha” booth, Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha show strings of beads, ribbon 
flowers, hair ornaments, and other “fine feather3” 
in which the modern girl delights. Mr. Pickwick 
and some of his companions make money in 
“Pickwick Papers” by serving those who prefer 
to invest their Christmas funds in magazine sub- 
scriptions for their friends. 

Priscilla and John Alden, in “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” booth, sell caps and aprons of 
every fashion—from those of the demure, Puritan 
style worn by Priscilla to elaborate combinations 
of embroidery, lace and ribbon. 

The “Little Women” booth is presided over by 


| Jo and Laurie, who sell sweaters, shawls, slippers, 


bootees and other knitted or crocheted articles. 
David, Agnes and curly-haired Dora in the 





Here is another picture of “things to make” that The Companion has not room enough to describe in full on this page. If you would like complete illustrated directions The Companion 
i and address to which your paper goes ; inclose 





“David Copperfield” booth sell gifts for the house, 
such as lamp and candle shades, couch pillows and 
embroidered linens; and in the “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” booth Sairy Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff offer 
bags of all descriptions. 

The “‘Alice in Wonderland’”’ booth is the candy 
shop, with Alice and the Hatter in charge. Their 
work is made easier by having the candies already 
packed in boxes and stocking-shaped bags, with 
samples of each variety of candy displayed on 
plates. Near by, Hans Brinker and his sister in 
quaint Dutch costumes sell potted plants. 

A chef in white coat and cap shares the honors 
of the “Cook Book” with a plump, rosy grand- 
mother in old-fashioned print dress and gingham 
apron. . The walls of their booth may be attrac- 
tively lined with shelves full of cakes, pies, plum 
puddings, jellies and preserves. 

The booth that perhaps furnishes the most 
amusement is the “Dream Book,” where a gypsy 
and a witch are kept busy telling fortunes. 

‘The “Scrap Book” takes the form of a “grab 
beg”; the persons in charge of it represent char- 
acters from several different books, as Becky 
Sharp from “Vanity Fair’; Dolly Varden from 
“Barnaby Rudge,” wearing a coquettish gown 
and cherry ribbons; Wamba from “Ivanhoe,” in 
a jester’s costume, and Don Quixote in his make- 
believe armor. 

The genial Parson Primrose and his two daugh- 
ters, Olivia and Sophia, serve sandwiches, coffee, 
cakes and ices in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” the 
most popular booth of all. 

Holly, cedar and other evergreens in a simple 
arrangement of wreaths and festoons supply the 
decorations and give the Christmas touch to things. 


* ©¢ 


CANDIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OUNG cooks who are anxious for variety in 

their holiday candy list will find the following 

receipts worth testing. The three candies 
are so different from one another that they may 
be used together, served or boxed, with attractive 
effect. 


Glacé Nuts.—Mix together two cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar, one third cupful of water and the juice 
of one lemon. Boil the syrup to 290° without stir- 
ring it, or until it hardens when tested in cold 
water. Remove the mixture from the fire, but do 
not let it b cool gh to stiffen. Dip the 
nut meats into the syrup and place them one by 
one upon a well-oiled platter or marble slab to 
harden. This receipt will also answer for glacé 
fruits, which, however, should be perfectly dry 
before they are dipped. 

Fruit Nougat.—Blanch a pint of English walnut 
meats and one quarter pound of almonds by drop- 
ping them for a moment into boiling water and 
afterwards rubbing off the skins. Chop well half a 
pint each of figs, citron, raisins and candied orange 
peel. Moisten two pounds of sugar with a little 
vinegar, add a heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
and cook the syrup until it is almost hard, ae 
not brittle. Beat it well, adding the fruit and nuts, 
and pour the mixture on a wet cloth, Roll it up 
like a pudding, and when itis cold, cut it into slices. 

Ralston Chocolate Caramels.—Into three cupfuls 
of sugar put two thirds cupful of New Orleans 
molasses, one third cupful of fresh milk, one third 
cupful of cold water, and stir the mixture over the 
fire until the sugar melts. When the syrup begins 
to boil, add one third pound of chocolate. After 
the chocolate has melted, add one quarter — 
of butter. Stop ae the syrup at that point, or 
the sugar may turn. Let the mixture cook until 
a sample grows brittle in cold water. Pour the 
candy into a long, shallow pan well-buttered and 
lined with chopped almonds. Cut it into neat 
cubes and wrap each cube in oiled paper. 
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OU will have little woahte in 

securing subscriptions for The 

Youth’s Companion if you will 
make fathers and mothers see that 
they are responsible for the future 
minds, the ambitions and attain- 
ments of their children. There 
is no dodging it. 

Show them that one of the very 
strongest ways in which they can 
meet this responsibility is through 
the reading they provide for the 
family. You are offering them a 
great source of help for their most 
difficult problem when you present 
The Companion, the paper that 
always stands by the family. 





‘ SUGGESTIONS FOR 
COMPANION WORKERS 











The Companion makes honor, truth, patri- 
otism and good living interesting. Parents 
never have to question its fitness. 

Home life, home entertainment, home in- 
terests, home service, home happiness, home 
economics, are the constant study of Com- 
panion editors. 

The glory of The Youth’s Companion is its 
trustworthiness, its cleanness, and its all- 
round appeal to everyone of any age. 

Everything that helps the family and that 
is worth while to the youngest and the oldest 
is the first concern of The Companion. 

The Companion is a constant, constructive 
and delightful protest against the tremendous 
flood of inferior, low and harmful reading. 

In one year The Companion publishes 12 
Great Serials or Group Stories, besides 250 
Short Stories and Rare Informing Articles. 

The Family Page is a perpetual source of 
suggestions for making the home more delight- 
ful, efficient, and doing it economically. 

The Boys’ Page and the Girls’ Page are 
brimful of valuable ‘‘pointers’’—what to play, 
what to make, how to earn, how to save, ete. 

The weekly Editorial Page is a liberal edu- 
cation in itself. It is highly prized by mature, 
busy minds for its impartial discussions. 

The Companion is sure to bring you the 
best reading—the most of it and for the least 
money—every week in the year. 

In a single year it publishes the equal of 
thirty-five volumes of reading of wonderful 
variety, delighting every age. 

The Youth’s Companion is the favorite 
family weekly. No periodical can better 
illustrate the true American spirit of achieve- 
ment. 

The Companion alone is worth many times 
its cost to any family, but if mother and the 
girls wish a fashion authority, also, we are 
able to make the following remarkable offers: 


The Youth’s Companion to January, 1918 
The Companion Home Calendar 
McCall’s Magazine for one year 
*One 15-cent McCall Pattern 


All For $2.10 


The Youth’s Companion to January, 1918 
The Companion Home Calendar 
The Housewife, one year 
McCall’s Magazine for one year 
*One 15-cent McCall Pattern 


All For $2.40 


OR FOR FATHER'S “SPECIAL” 


The Youth’s Companion to January, 1918 
The Companion Home Calendar 
The Review of Reviews, one year 
(Uf all are sent to the same address) 
Regular Price $5.00 


All For $3.00 


* When first copy of McCall’s arrives, select the 
pattern and send with 2-cent stamp to McCall Co. 


Note both the big saving and the quantity, 
to say nothing of the quality. 

Any one of these magazine combination 
orders will count the same as one new sub- 
scription fora Premium and for all other Offers 
in the Premium List (October 19th). By 
using these magazine offers tactfully, you can 
easily earn many of the attractive rewards 
that we have prepared and described in detail 
in The Companion for October 19th. For 
Workers’ Helps and other supplies, address 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 
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@ year, in advance, 
to 4 address in the 


‘ 8. $2. to foreign 
countries. Entered a “the ‘ost ce, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Segue may begin at any time during 


ani for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
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MILK. 


ILK is one of the best of foods, especially 
for the young and for the sick; but at 
the same time it may be one of the worst 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass, 
of poisons. It contains all the five es- 
sentials of food: protein, fat, carbohy- 


drates, salts and vitamines ; it is usually 


easily digested, and its taste pleases most palates. 
But it may contain the germs of some of the most 
deadly of diseases, although it still preserves its 
innocent appearance and sweet taste. It affords an 
excellent medium for the growth of bacteria, and 
when they have once gained access to it, they go 
on multiplying until the fluid literally contains 
millions of them. 

These dangerous germs may be in the milk from 
the beginning, for they may come from the cow 
herself; they may enter it during the process of 
milking, if they were on the hands of the milker 
or are thrown into the fluid by a careless cough or 
sneeze; they may be in the can, if it has been 
washed with impure water; they may get into the 
milk when it is poured from one container into 
another; or they may find their way in when it 
stands in open vessels in the home. 

The only protection, therefore, is extreme care 
in handling the milk at every step—in the dairy, 
during transit, andinthe home. The cow must be 
healthy, and she must be kept in clean surround- 
ings. The dairyman and all his family and em- 
ployees must be cleanly and free from all infec- 
tious diseases. The cans and other containers 
must be washed with sal soda and then with boiling 
water or steam. They must be cold when the milk 
is poured into them, and kept cold—below fifty 
degrees, certainly, and the nearer forty degrees 
the better. The bottle that contains the milk must 
be placed in the refrigerator as soon as it is deliv- 
ered, and kept there until the milk is wanted. 
Finally, the neck and cap of the bottle must be 
washed before it is opened. 


























A circular that the Department of Agriculture 
has issued mentions the “three c’s of safety” in 
the care of milk: “Keep milk clean, cold, coy- 
ered.” Ifthe dairyman and the dealer have done 
their part, you need only observe that precept in 
order to have wholesome milk. It is a safe rule to 
Pasteurize all milk that is to be used by adults 
and older children, but for infants raw milk is pref- 
erable if you can be sure of its purity; for the 
exclusive use of Pasteurized milk sometimes seems 
to cause scurvy in small children. 
® © 
GIFTS FROM CORALIE. 

HAT do you think?” Anne Moreland 
exclaimed as she curled down into 
one of Gertrude Hayes’s big chairs for 
a@ “real talk.” “Coralie Miner has 
already begun her Christmas presents. 
They are to be of three varieties: coat 

hangers, all colors of the rainbow, with terrible 
little bags of terrible perfumes; still more terrible 
bows with ribbon rosebuds on them; and home- 
made calendars, which are the worst of all because 
they last a whole year. ' I am wondering, ever 
since she showed me the samples, which will fall 
to my lot.” 

“It doesn’t seem quite—honest—does it?’ Ger- 
trude Hayes said slowly. 

“Quite honest! What in the world do you mean, 
Gertrude?” 

“T mean to keep on hating the things so, and 
yet taking them from her and thanking her for 
them every year. It seems as if there must be 
some way out. Coralie is such a dear, even if she 
does like scent bags and fancy pictures. It seems 
a wrong to her.” 

“Gertrude, I never saw anyone like you!” 
Anne was sitting up straight in her excitement, 
and her words tumbled over themselves. “As if 
anyone could tell her, possibly! Why, I wouldn’t 
hurt Coralie’s feelings for the world!” 

“But it doesn’t seem fair,” Gertrude insisted, 
“to wear her bow just when you know you are 
going to see her; or to keep a thing tucked out of 
sight except when you know she is coming to call. 
Think how that would hurt her feelings if she 
ever found it out.” 

“Maybe you think I ought to suffer from them 
all the time!”? Anne suggested. She loved Ger- 
trude dearly, but her notions were irritating at 
times. Gertrude did not notice the little flare of 
anger. 

“That would be worse still—and more unfair— 
underneath,” she said simply. 

‘Well, I wish you luck with your problem, that’s 
all—and may tlie fates grant me a coat hanger! 
That I can keep in seclusion, at least—and I can 
cut off the sachets!’? And then the talk drifted to 
other things, and Coralie’s gifts were forgotten. 

They remained forgotten until Christmas Day. 
Then Anne, looking at Gertrude’s tableful of gifts, 
exclaimed suddenly, “I got one of Coralie’s bows 
—what did you get?” 

“These,” Gertrude said, showing half a dozen 
blue denim holders, each with a tiny cross-stitch 
kettle in the corner. 

“Why, they’re dear!” Anne exclaimed. 





“How 





in the world did Coralie come to do anything in 
such charming taste as that?” 

“I asked her to make me the holders. I said 
that no one had ever given me any, that I needed 
a set badly, and that I had a fancy for blue denim. 
At first she protested, but when she thought of the 
cross-stitch she was happy, and so am I.” 

“You surely have found the answer!” Ane said 
thoughtfully. 
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A “JIM” HILL STORY. 


DER his gruff and domineering exterior, 

says a writer in the New York Sun, the 

late James J. Hill, president of the Great 

Northern Railway, had a generous heart. He 

never megaphoned his good deeds, however. Here 

is a story that came under my notice. It showsthe 
soft side of Jim Hill. 

Some years ago a twelve-year-old boy, stealing 

a ride on one of the Great Northern trains, fell 

under the wheels and had a leg cut off, Soom 


after, an adjuster of the Great Northern inter- |’ 


viewed the boy. He asked the little fellow what 
he thought the Great Northern owed him. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the boy. “You 
see, I hadn’t any business to be on the car. I’d 
rnn away from home, and I stole the ride on the 
railroad, and I just got what was comin’ to me— 
that’s all.” 

The adjuster, marveling, went away. He told 
the story at the office, and in time it reached Jim 
Hill. 

“Someone who admits that a railroad doesn’t 
owe him anything?” Mr. Hill-asked. “Is he hu- 
man?” 

“Less one leg,” he was told. “Of course, he’s 
only a boy. That may account for it.” 

“T think this youngster is worth investigating,” 
replied the “‘trail blazer.” 

He investigated him. To begin with, he bought 
him the best artificial leg that money could buy, 
and he purchased bigger legs as the boy grew. He 
put him through preparatory school and college. 
He figured that the boy was worth a substantial 
start in life, and reports are that the young man is 
turning out as the veteran expected. Moreover, 
Mr. Hill hunted up the boy’s father. He was adis- 
couraged struggler. Mr. Hill started him in busi- 
ness, encouraged him, and now he is prospering. 
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THE “CHEF’S” COOLNESS UNDER 
FIRE. 


NE October day in 1914, while General de 
Lisle of the British forces had his head- 
quarters in the chateau at Ploegsteert, 

Belgium, the artillery fire of the Germans suddenly 
became so active and accurate that the head- 
quarters had to be moved very speedily. Colonel 
Ludlow told me, says Mr. Frederic Coleman in 
“From Mons to Ypres,” of a visit he was making 
to the kitchen when the first shell fell. 

Our mess boasted a chef, a French soldier, 
among whose experiences was a trip round the 
world with Madame Melba. The first few shells 
had come, and preparations for departure were 
proceeding apace. The chef’s assistant, Hawes 
by name, was hurrying matters, or, at least, earn- 
estly advising haste. 

The chef was seated on a chair, his head bent 
low in earnest preoccupation as he wrestled with 
a refractory puttee that was always somewhat of a 
trial to his unfamiliar hands. From his lips came 
calm advice to the impatient Hawes. “Reste tran- 
quille, mon ami,’’ breathed the chef heavily as he 
began the maddening task for the third time, 
“reste tranquille.” Ashe spoke the last word a big 
“Black Maria’ went off just outside the kitchen 
window at his back. 

With one dive he cleared the chair and landed 
on hands and knees under the kitchen table, 
ejaculating as he gathered himself together, half- 
dazed,“ Reste tranquille—reste tranquille!”’? A com- 
bined examination by everyone in the vicinity was 
necessary before the chef could be convinced that 
he was not a dead man, or at least well on the way 
toward becoming one. Fortunately for the mess, 
he had fully recovered by dinner time, but the 
servants averred that to arouse his ire for days to 
come, it was only necessary to murmur, ‘“‘Reste 
tranquille—reste tranquille!”’ 


* 


A THEOLOGIAN’S REVENGE. 


HIRTY years ago, Alexander Schmidt was 

dean of the university at Dorpat in the Rus- 

sian province of Livonia. “The Bloodsmith,” 
as the students called him because of his researches 
concerning the circulation of the blood, was noted 
for the severity of his discipline. An amusing in- 
cident is told of him by an army chaplain in the 
Zeitung der 10. Armee. 

A certain theological student once wanted to get 
leave from the university to attend his sister’s 
wedding. The dean refused the necessary per- 
mission on the ground that the reason was too 
trivial. The student was greatly offended both be- 
cause he wanted to go to the wedding and because 
he suspected that Doctor Schmidt had not believed 
that his excuse was a true one. Accordingly he 
was determined to get some kind of revenge. 

It chanced that on the day after the affair he 
was reading St. Paul’s second letter to Timothy, 
when he suddenly saw a very clever way to get 
satisfaction. Laying down the Bible he wrote to 
the Dorpat newspaper and ordered an advertise- 
ment inserted in large type that said simply, “2 
Tim. iv, 14-15a.” Every reader of the paper, sur- 
prised by that line, reached for his Bible and 
looked up the verses. Imagine the amusement of 
the university students when they found that the 
passage was, ‘Alexander the coppersmith did me 


much evil: the Lord reward him according to his 
works: of whom be thou ware also.” 
* 
A SEQUEL. 


READER who was interested in Mr. Hyne’s 

A story of Mason Gundy and the cartload of 

potatoes that floated downstream, which 

was printed in The Companion for June 29th, 
writes to say: 

Mr. Hyne did not tell everything that took place. 
As the potatoes floated off down the river, Mason 
Gundy managed to get into the wagon box, which 
floated along with them, and by the time he got to 
Bangor he had picked up all the potatoes, clean 
and smooth as marbles. That night he spread 
them on the ground to dry. It was one of those 
sultry nights so common in the interior of Maine 
in the middle of summer, and very hot. The next 
day when he came back, after hiring John Stiffen 
to peddle them out, he found every potato nicely 
baked! 











Delicious 
Cup Cakes 


One of Marion Harris Neil’s 
New Crisco Recipes 


¥% cupful Crisco ¥% teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful sugar 2 cupfuls flour 

2 eggs ¥ teaspoonful 

2 teaspoonfuls baking almond extract 
powder 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream the Crisco with the sugar, add the well 
beaten yolks, then alternately the fiour sifted 
with the baking powder and salt, lastly add the 
stiffly beaten whites and the extract. Bake in 
well Criscoed cups in hot oven 15 to 20 min- 
utes. When cold cut out centers and fill with 
whipped cream. If desired decorate with a 
cherry. 


Some housewives have the 
knack of making unusually 
good things to eat. Women 
who are wide awake to im- 
proved methods of cooking 
find that Crisco is a shorten- 
ing which helps them in the 
preparation of tasty, dainty 
foods. And they enthusiasti- 
cally tell their friends so. 


| Gisco 


To appreciate the delicacy of 
Crisco try it in the above 
recipe for cup cakes. They 
make a tempting dessert, 
something out of the ordinary. 


Crisco is a wholesome prod- 
uct, so pure, sweet, odorless 
and tasteless that it is an aid 
to better cooking. 


One reason good cooks like 
Crisco is that they know it is 
purely vegetable, the rich 
cream of edible oil, and so 
consistently uniform they can 
depend upon it every day in 
the year. 


Two Valuable Books 


Every woman who strives for tasti- 
ness in foods should send for ‘“The 
Whys of Cooking”’ in which Janet 
McKenzie Hil! of the Boston 
Cooking School and editor of 
**American Cookery”’ deals with 
cooking and other household prob- 
lems. Some of your own perplex- 
ing worries may be solved in the 
many questions asked and an- 
swered. Another new volume of 
the Crisco Library is ‘‘Balanced 
Daily Diet’? by the same author. 
It enables the housewife to choose 
foods that will best build for mental 
and physical strength. Both books 
are well bound, illustrated in color, 
contain many new recipes and the 
interesting Story of Crisco. Worth 
much more than the five 2-cent 
stamps which will bring either one 
of these books to you. Send 20 
cents for both. Address Dept. 


G-11, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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So much more 





This car sells itself to anyone 
who starts out to get the most 
for his money in a good, big, 
roomy, five passenger car. 


Comparison proves a plain case 
to anyone who cares to know. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
or have any special knowledge 
to determine the big extra 
value you get in this car. 


Its advantages stand out so 
boldly that they cannot be 
overlooked in a comparison 
with any car selling for $795 
—or for a great deal more. 


You get more power—35 horse- 
power motor —more than 
250,000 in use. 


You get more room—112-inch 
wheelbase. 


You get greater comfort—long, 
48-inch cantilever rear springs 
and 4-inch tires. 


You get greater convenience 
—electrical control buttons on 
steering column. 


for the 


You . get bigger, safer brakes— 
service, 1336 x 24%; emer- 
gency, 13 x 12%. 


You get better cooling — you 
never heard of an Overland 
overheating. 


This is the biggest and best car 
we have ever been able to 
sell until now for less than 
$1000. 


In fact, it’s a thousand dollar 
car which the economies or 
our enormously increased pro- 
duction enable us to sell for 
$795. 


If you want the most for your 
money in a big, comfortable, 
roomy five-passenger car of 
long proven mechanical supe- 
riority—here it is—no argu- 
ment possible—you can deter- 
mine the facts for yourself. 


And back of the car is the largest 
and most successful automo- 
bile concern in the world that 
produces cars of this size and 
class. 


And back of it also are the best 
established, most successful 


money 


automobile dealers to be 


found. 


You can’t beat such a combi- 
nation—a car that everyone 

_ knows is 100% right mechan- 
ically—a car that is priced so 
low that extra value sticks 
out all over it—a big strong 
thoroughly established con- 
cern back of the car and a suc- 
cessful enterprising local dealer 
to do business with. 


See the Overland dealer in your 
nearest town—he will gladly 
show you the car —demon- 
strate it—give you a prompt 
delivery—and render prompt 
efficient service as long as you 
own it. 


Now is the time to buy—there 
will be plenty of good driving 
weather. 


And when things freeze up, put 
on your curtains and go any- 
where comfortably in any 
kind of weather all winter 
long. 


Same model, six cylinder—35-40 
horsepower—116-inch wheel- 
base, $925. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 726. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S.A.” 


5 Passenger Tou ring Car 


>795 


f.o.b. Toledo 

















